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THE NEW CELOTEX FACTORY AT STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 


@ The consistent quality of Celotex products has naturally 
resulted in a consistently increasing demand. And now—in 
the new Celotex Factory at Stonebridge Park — special 
machinery has »been installed capable of an output of 
100,000,000 square feet of Boards per year—in a wide 
variety of surfaces and finishes. 


The cane-fibre construction of Celotex products . . . the 
patented Ferox process which protects against dry-rot and 
fungus growth ...the high degree of insulation against 
extremes of cold and heat . . . these are just three of the many 
reasons for specifying British-made Celotex Boards — the 
boards of superior strength, stability and moisture-resistance. 


CELOTEX 





ARE 
‘NOW MADE 


?" INSULATING BOARD 


For wall sheathing, roof lining, plaster base, 
interior lining, etc..... Neutral colour; two 
surfaces, one sanded finish, other tapestry 
texture. Ivory and other finishes to special 
order. Insulates against cold, heat and noise. 
Sizes: Lengths—7’, 8’, 84’, 9’, 10’, 11’, 12’, 14” 
and 16’. Widths—3’, 3}’ and 4’. Thickness—}’. 


HARD BOARD 


A rigid, tough, grainless and moisture-resisting 
fibre Board—with one surface smooth and 
polished, the other with a canvas-like texture. 
Both surfaces are easy to paint, distemper or 
lacquer. Sizes: Lengths—6’, 8’, 10’, 11’, 12’. 
Width—4’. Thickness—}’. 

Celotex Panel Board, being approximately {” 
thicker, is more rigid than Hard Board and 
should be used where extra structural strength 
is an asset. Panel Board has the same 
decorative properties as Hard Board and is 
available in the same sizes. 





* CELOTEX FINISH PLANK %* CELOTEX ROOF INSULATION 
with = ——. Ei = 
pa pHa. Gutonn. te he aces flat roofs and for protection course for 
colours and textures. membrane waterproofing. 


CELOTEX LIMITED - 


* CELOTEX = 
. - . . Patented insulatin 
Decorative wall and ceiling finish | Cane-fibre Insulation Board—for use | extra rigidity. 4” thick a - 
ilt- : hip- TT y the absorption of reverberation 
under built-up or mastic roofing or jad c.. hip nope’ a. _ leaner apitese gt tg gg Bid 
cracking and to eliminate unsightly 
lath marks. Rough finished. 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD * STONEBRIDGE PARK - 


* ACOUSTI - CELOTEX 


aster base of | A specially prepared form of Celotex 


Long edges for the suppression of internal noise 


Technical Dept. will report, free of 
charge, on any acoustical problem. 


LONDON, N.W.10 - Tel: Willesden 6177 
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FLOUR MILL and 
PROVENDER MILL 


for Hosegood Industries Ltd. 


at AVONMOUTH 


Architects : 
John Clarke & Son, Liverpool 


The steelwork of this 
building, carried out by 
our Manchester works, 
contains over 2,000 
tons of steel. 
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LioNDON going out of Town —_ 


Ribbon development is often regarded as being an essentially modern 
development; the product of the arterial road and the internal combustion 
engine. In actual fact it was already a noticeable reality a hundred years 
ago; so noticeable that in 1829 George Cruickshank published in his 
**Scraps and Sketches”’ the eloquent comment on contemporary suburban 
architecture which is reproduced above. The form of building development 
which he caricatures can still be seen in London’s inner suburbs, particularly 
along the roads leading out to the South, of which Wandsworth Road and 
Brixton Road are perhaps the best-preserved examples. Along these 
‘*arterial roads’ of the early nineteenth century, with their new 
macademized surfaces enabling services of stage coaches, even of steam 
carriages, to run to accurately scheduled times, there spread that curious 
miscellany of buildings which represents the last phase of the Georgian 
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or — The March of Bricits & Mortar,’ _ 


66 


tradition and the beginning of the Victorian ‘‘ styles.”” Here scraps of 
brick blocks and stucco terraces jostle Gothic villas (notice the reference 
to ‘* Mr. Goth, Brickmaker ’’ in Cruickshank’s drawing), and houses with 
porticos in the new Greek Kevival style—the first products of the 
disintegrating process which has culminated in the familiar roadside 
development of today. The fact that today we admire these buildings 
individually for what still remains in them of the architectural quality of 
the eighteenth century should not be allowed to blind us to the tendencies 
which they represent. Where a hundred years before the ‘‘ March of 
Bricks and Mortar ”’ had left behind it the noble squares and terraces of 
Georgian London this new sally into the countryside left only a litter of 
unplanned buildings, many of them admirable as individual designs but 
devoid of all architectural quality as a whole. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR 


AMS TER DAM 


By Arthur Korn 


— new town plan for Amsterdam which has been officially 
approved is of far more than local importance. Its adoption is the 
first instance of a capital city committing itself to a definite plan for 
its future worked out in detail on the basis of scientific preliminary 
research work. The only previous example is New York which has 
established, through its Regional Planning Scheme, at least an idea of 
how it is going to develop. But Amsterdam, by assuming an actual 
figure for its maximum future population, has been enabled to make 
even more definite plans, though of course it still remains to be seen 
whether this figure does not have to be adjusted in the future. 

It is also noteworthy that the person in final control of the plan 
is one of the leading Dutch exponents of the modern movement in 
architecture, Van KEesteren, who holds the post of chief architect 
to the Amsterdam City Development Department. Van Kesteren is 
also president of C.I.A.M. (Congres JInternationauzx d Architecture 
Moderne), the international body of which the MARS Group is the 
English unit. 

For us in this country the new plan for Amsterdam is an encouraging 
precedent, because, in conceiving the plan, Amsterdam was faced with 
many of the same problems with which London would be faced in 
attempting the same thing. There is now little disagreement with the 
principle that London ought to have a comprehensive plan: there is 
only the scepticism that comes through taking into account legislative 
difficulties that hinder general planning in London today. The com- 
plete success of Amsterdam’s planning enterprise and the ease with 
which similar difficulties were overcome, provides the answer to these 
objections. 

A study of the problem showed that the work would have to be 
organized under four general headings; administration, finance, industry 
and harbour work, with the three general needs of the population, housing, 
provision for leisure and transport, and this had to be done in terms of 
private business enterprise and private ownership of land, just as it 
would have to be done in London today. 

Two essential factors provide the key to Amsterdam’s planning 
organization. The first is the establishment of the City Development 
Department which is responsible for both planning research and planning 
administration, the result of many years preparatory organization. 
This Department is part of the larger Public Works Service which 
also contains departments for Estate Administration, Building and 
Parks and Horticulture, as well as technical sections concerned with 
Bridge Building, Road Making, Harbour Work, Sewage Disposal, and 
Water Supply, etc. The second factor is the decision, now officially 
confirmed by the Government, to plan with a view towards a 
city limited in area and population and concentrated in form. This 
decision was the outcome of early research and of determination that 
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The New Amsterdam. The plan shows the new harbour in the west, the two new 
concentrated housing areas in the west and south near the harbour, with its surrounding 
industry, the second industrial area in the south-east, and the city. Skyscrapers are 
provided on special sites, and all the blocks are situated in parkland. A new park (as large 
as Richmond Park) has already been laid out between the two residential districts. 


Amsterdam should avoid the fate of Berlin, Paris, New York and 
particularly London, which were allowed to become too diffuse as well 
as being unplanned. The type of concentrated planning adopted is intended 
to have the advantages of the garden city, its spaciousness, etc., but to avoid 
its practical and economic disadvantages, including transport difficulties 
and social isolation. 

The research that the City Development Department has done has 
now been publicly presented in a number of reports, which are fully 
documented and illustrated. The plans and perspectives that accompany 
this article are reproduced from these reports. 

Two volumes outline the general plan and the process of research 
on which it is based, including an analysis of the historical development 
of Amsterdam and its relationship in terms of regional planning with 
north and south Holland, and the author’s own analysis of the elements 
of city planning and his arguments in favour of the concentrated city. 
These volumes document the detailed research work, largely the 
work of special commissions appointed to inquire into such matters as 
harbour planning, industries, land reserves, housing problems, water 
supply and cemeteries. Two more volumes contain the great park plan 
and include the details of the proposed new park which was planned 
after careful study of the London parks and is actually as large in area 
as Richmond Park. Another volume illustrates in detail the plan for 
one section of the area scheduled for building, the first of these sections 
to be developed. Finally there are a series of volumes dealing with 
questions of population, industry, circulation, etc. 





A NEW PLAN FOR AMSTERDAM 


Preparation of the General Plan 


HE beginning of the enterprise was the 
passing of the Dutch Housing Act of 
1901, which ordered all Councils to 

regulate future development by a plan. The 
Amsterdam Council was, of course, included. 
But the first plans only dealt with certain 
portions of the city and were so-called “ partial 
plans.” For instance, designs were prepared 
for the Indische Buurt, the opposite bank 
of the river Y, the Transvaal Buurt, and a 
plan made by Berlage for Amsterdam south. 
Through the execution of these plans round 
the existing town, a circle of great new 
districts developed within a few years, 
which greatly affected the general appearance 
of the whole city. 

But the irresistible and rapid development 
of the city caused it to spread beyond its 
boundaries, and it was only after long and 
complicated discussions that the much 
needed liberty of action was secured by the 
great annexation of 1921. 

Here the importance may be mentioned of 
having a general town planning scheme as 
a basis for any partial one, though this 
essential principle has only been accepted 
after prolonged and difficult experiments. 
Not until the passing of the last Housing 
Act in 1981 did it become a fundamental 
part of the Amsterdam town planning 
scheme. 

The modern planning of the city, as 
described in these pages, is obviously the 
product of historical development. But 
the schedule of work which led to the 
establishment of the new plan was a unique 
process, and it is very interesting indeed to 
observe this machinery, extraordinary of its 
kind, and perhaps without precedent in the 
world, in process of achieving its results. 

Town planning had already become a very 
specialized subject, with its own principles 
and problems, for which reason the councils 
wished to establish a new kind of machinery. 
But there was a strong divergence of opinion 
as to how it should be carried out, and a 
definite conclusion was not reached for many 
years. In the meantime the growing city 
retained its own officials and was faced with 
more and more difficult problems. Take, for 
instance, the small villages related to the 
mother city, the result of the new annexation 
of 1921. They each had their own plans, with- 
out any contact with the centre, and were now 
faced with the necessity of making new plans. 
But the landowners and building societies 
still retained their rights under the former 
plans, and these resulted in any number of 
difficulties and were a serious obstacle. The 
grave housing shortage, the highways and 
byways, the question of rail- and waterways 
were among the many problems which had to 
be settled without delay, but this could not be 
achieved until the various bodies had been 
consulted; and then only after long and 
specialized studies. 

Nevertheless, in January 1926 an abstract 
scheme for greater Amsterdam was drawn 
up by the Director of Public Works and put 
before the Council. 


Establishment of the Office for Town 
Development and Expansion 


This abstract scheme, which may be 
regarded as being the first attempt at general 
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development was, naturally, of great im- 
portance, but it brought forth, as it was 
bound to do, severe criticism from numerous 
directions. And it was this criticism that 
set the wheels in motion by demonstrating 
the need for greater research and considera- 
tion; in particular, it was made clear that 
the economic and social data which form 
the basis of every town-planning scheme 
should be examined by a special organiza- 
tion, capable of carrying out such an exam- 
ination efficiently. Finally a solution was 
reached which enabled the Mayor to form 
a new department, the Office for Town 
Development and Expansion—a sub-depart- 
ment of the Service and Public Works 
Department—whose task it was to assist in 
the preparation of the scheme and to deal 
with research into economic, sociological and 
town planning factors. 

At the beginning of 1929 work was started 
simultaneously on the general plan and on 
the numerous specialized ancillary studies. 
The general lines of future development had 
first to be agreed upon, after which the 
separate working plans had to be prepared, to 
provide for the later expansion of each 
portion of the town. 

It required several years of discussion with 
various authorities to arrive at an agreed 
procedure for problems of highways and 
byways, rail- and waterways, and so on, and 
the department concentrated meanwhile on 
co-ordinating the work of the different 





research commissions, studying the effect of 


their conclusions on the plan for future 
development. These included a commission 
concerning itself with the utilization of land 
for building purposes, a commission for parks 
and open spaces, an industrial commission 
and others. 

In 1983, after much research work (ex- 
tending altogether over a period of four years) 
which included a general census of the 
population, an estimate of its potential growth 
to the year 2000, and the future development 
of industry, etc., they were able to submit a 
plan to the Council who accepted the proposed 
scheme. This plan is now officially adopted 
as forming the basis from which the future 
Amsterdam is to grow. 


History 

As a city can only be_ reconstructed 
through a knowledge of its past, it is essential 
to examine carefully the past development 
of the present city of Amsterdam if we are 
to understand the factors on which the plan 
for the new city is based. 

Amsterdam originally developed naturally 
and freely on the banks of the Amstel. The 
early settlement was a very simple one; the 
dykes alongside both shores were the natural 
highways, and the two parallel parts linked 
themselves together, developing logically to 
a central plan. At the point of crossing lay 
the Guildhall and Church. Cross dykes were 
later formed along which the city expanded, 
but it was not fortified until the end of the 
fifteenth century, when walls and gates were 
provided, inaugurating a new period in the 
town’s history. 

The continual threats from outside, military 
considerations and the great expense involved 
in the necessary fortification compelled the 
citizens to consider re-planning. This had to 
be reconciled with the tendency to develop 


along a natural north-south axis while a 
space had to be reserved for future expansion. 
The transformation from an open settlement 
to a fortified city would naturally affect the 
planning of the city for a long time, as well 
as influencing its economic character. A 
second and a third system of fortification 
soon followed, but only the latter encircled 
the eastern harbour. 

The most important point in the town’s 
history is the famous plan of 1612-58, a plan 
which, for the first time, separated the 
different elements of the city. This was 
during the era when the powerful merchant 
city of Amsterdam became even more 
important than Paris. But this period was 
followed by one of decline, till by the middle 
of the nineteenth century its early prosperity 
had almost vanished. Neither the new 
canals nor the new factories could improve 
its position, which remained precarious until 
the construction of the North Sea Canal in 
1876. Then after a long period of decline 
the population once more increased. The 
city walls were destroyed and development 
began outside. In 1907 Berlage finished his 
project for Amsterdam South, but this was 
not adopted by the authorities until 1917. 
Berlage was the first to succeed in making 
Town Planning a creative activity, as distinct 
from the mere construction of new streets. 

It was to the advantage of the city that 
it was not restricted by boundaries during 
this period. Fortunately the great annexa- 


tion of land to the south, west, east and north 
took place four years later, when the city 
was prepared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and initiate its present comprehensive 
plan. 

The isolated north side of the city, the 
so-called Y district, developed rapidly after 
1900 and soon a special plan became necessary 
to provide the layout for new housing to serve 
the new industries. Garden City development 
was followed here, but this idea of a self- 
contained unit failed to materialize because 
the people working in the district came 
from all parts of the city, while the 
inhabitants of the Y worked in the city, 
resulting in a vast amount of water traffic 
in either direction. 

Finally, as a result of the housing shortage, 
considerable building development took place 
on the outskirts of Amsterdam and among 
the surrounding villages immediately after 
the war. But this was haphazard in char- 
acter and mostly along the existing high- 
ways. As has been the case elsewhere, 
methods of transport had so completely 
changed that the city had lost its boundaries. 
Development was at the merey of land- 
owners whose tendency it is to fight for 
the right to build on the highways, where 
constantly spreading development spoils 
the landscape, hinders transport and 


entails superfluous expenditure on lighting, 
water, ete., which has to be borne by the 
community. 
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8 1700 The historical development of Amsterdam. The map shows the first settlement on the 
9 1775 banks of the river Amstel, the medieval walled city and the growth of the modern city. 
ea wee The most important point in the history of Amsterdam is the plan of 1612 for the 
sections 7, 8 and 9, in which the different elements of the city’s plan were separated 
1931 for the first time. 





The history of Amsterdam can therefore 
be summarized in four periods :— 

(1) A seaport settlement caused by the 
excellent natural position. 

(2) The medieval walled city, forced 
eventually to make a_ reasonable plan, 
defining its different elements according to 
their functions. 

(8) The modern city with all the charac- 
teristics of early industrial development ; 
the loss of its boundaries and living tradition. 
(This because the responsibility is not entirely 
in the hands of the city itself, but is depen- 
dent on private enterprise, whose only aim 
is the highest profit.) 

(4) The last period shows a general change 
in town planning, beginning with the move- 
ment for the protection of public health and, 
combined with it, the assumption of public 
responsibility for housing and the neighbour- 
hood units. 

The most important tasks appeared to be 
the planning of parks and grounds for leisure, 
while other items such as water transport 
and the allocation of suitable sites for in- 
dustry, etc., had to be considered in view 
of the fact that transport and traffic call for 
new roads linked with the main parts of the 
city. 

Meanwhile experience encountered at home 
and abroad contributed to a_ progressive 
knowledge of town planning, and it became 
obvious that plans must be flexible rather 
than fixed, a principle which automatically 
stresses the importance of continuous 
research and analysis. 


Special Reports 


The authors of the new plan for Amsterdam 
have presented with it five supplementary 
reports dealing in detail with the preparation 
of the ground, the parks, land and water 
transport, the relation of the plan with the 
separate district of Y, and the future of the 
city generally. 

The question of the preparation of the 
ground, and particularly its level as compared 
with existing levels in Amsterdam, is of vital 
importance, as the decision had to be made 
whether new development should take place 
on the level of the deeper situated Polder 
which lies about 10 ft. below sea level, or 
whether building should be elevated to the 
sea level, which would require an immense 
effort. On the other hand, only buildings 
constructed on this level can be properly 
drained. It is the necessity for this extra 
expenditure that today keeps building in the 
hands of only a few enterprises, a fact which 
has certain administrational advantages. 

The Amsterdam plan assumes a future 
population for the city, based on the past trend 
of growth, of between 960,000 and 1,100,000 
in the year 2000. The highest of these figures 
is worked to, and the basis on which the 
estimate is made is set forth in a study 
entitled “‘ Future increase in population.” 

It is pointed out in this study that 
Amsterdam should not increase unreasonably 
to a city of many millions: that there is no 
likelihood of its population being similar to 
that of other large towns such as London, 
Paris, Berlin and New York. This point of an 
assumed maximum population is of great 
town-planning importance. It represents a 
point of difference from all previous principles 
applied in Holland and elsewhere, and it 
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has great bearing on the establishment of 
the plan. 


The Type of the New City 


The fundamental question concerning the 
type of a future city is — should it be a 
centralized or a decentralized one? 

In the case of Amsterdam this was not 
merely a theoretical problem, but a practical 
one, demanding an immediate solution. A 
special commission, after studying all the 
possibilities of a city limited to Amsterdam’s 
size, presented a detailed and significant 
report. The question was considered from 
all angles: the desired size, the prevailing 
types of building construction, the disposi- 
tion of the different elements of the plan, 
administration, etc. The conclusion was that, 
with a proper plan, there was no need for 
Amsterdam, although centralized, to develop 
into the confusion of other capitals. And 
as it was this confusion that first evoked the 
idea of Garden Cities, the Garden City idea 
was automatically invalidated. 

The structure of Amsterdam clearly shows 
that certain large and compact elements of 
considerable size are linked to the centre of 
the city: for instance, the businesses of 
banks and insurance, the harbour, the 
shipping companies, etc. Of the primary 
industries a large portion are also linked with 
the city, and other mills and factories outside 
call on the city both as a reservoir for em- 
ployees and as a market. Other works are 
linked with the harbour, or require deep 
water facilities. 

So it is obvious that this large town, the 
leading element in the economic complex of 
the North Sea and the Rhine Canal, will 
remain centralized. Though there may, in 
the future, be the possibility of satellite towns 
in the surrounding villages, following the 
tendency of some industries to move to the 
open country, the attraction of the mother 
city remains the stronger because of the 
constantly available market and the well 
organized and efficient machinery of supply. 

The first stage in the preparation of the 
new plan was the establishment of suitable 
new industrial sites. The enlargement of the 
sea harbour, carried out by means of a 
westward extension of the existing harbour, 
produced a number of sites, both well 
situated and efficient. And the opportunity 
of doing this suggested that, even in the 
future, the industrial area would still naturally 
be situated in the centre of the city. 

The second stage was to establish an ideal 
form of housing. It was found possible to 
allot the necessary area for housing, work 
and leisure, in such a way that a beautiful 
city could be developed within local bound- 
aries. The different neighbourhood-units 
could be planned close to the working 
centres, and the city divided up by means of 
recreation grounds so that each of them 
formed a complete, independent town- 
planning unit. 

Thus it was possible to create a centralized 
development, combining the advantage of 
the Garden City, its spaciousness, but 
avoiding its disadvantages from a practical 
and economical point of view, namely its 
remote and isolated situation. 

As the Garden City Commission rightly 
points out, a Garden City in the conventional 
sense is less suitable because it is bound to 


need superfluous transport arrangements to 
enable it to retain contact with the centre, 
involving unnecessary expense. 

In the distant future satellite towns may 
be encouraged too. The plan does not 
exclude such a possibility; on the contrary, 
the likelihood has been considered; but it 
could only be done satisfactorily after more 
research has been carried out, in order to 
avoid for example the uneconomic transport 
of working population over the intervening 
rural spaces. 


International Water and Land Communi- 
cations 


Transport, and particularly the highways, 
form the backbone of every town planning 
scheme, and as far as the general plan and 
future development of Amsterdam is con- 
cerned, the highways were definitely fixed 
as the result of discussions with the govern- 
ment and provincial public works depart- 
ments. These roads form a regular network, 
spread over the whole of the city in the form 
of radial and circular lines. Eleven of them 
are suggested as trunk roads. An important 
object was to strengthen the connexion be- 
tween the north and the south of the Y. A 
report dealing with the subject suggests the 
construction of a tunnel for rail and car 
transport and of a bridge connecting south 
and east. By means of these, the heavy 
traffic from the north is provided with a 
straight run to the centre of the city. 
As a consequence, pontoon traffic will in 
future be confined to traffic of local im- 
portance only. 


Waterways 


The various waterways are not merely 
useful for the city as a centre of population 
but are of vital importance for the function- 
ing of the sea harbour, forming a means 
for the cross distribution of goods. Care had 
to be taken that the existing waterways 
should meet the probable needs of future 
transport, even after further extension of 
the harbour. Four main lines are important 
—the Rhine Canal, the branch of the Rhine 
Canal to Vreswijk, the road over the Jyssel 
Sea and the North Dutch Canal. All these 
routes have to be conditioned for heavy 
transport and wholesale goods, and (by 
means of fast motor boats) also for small 
scale goods traffic. 


Railways 


The construction of a railway network is of 
the greatest importance for the technical effi- 
ciency of a city. After examinations and 
discussions with the Dutch railway company 
a perfectly new plan has been worked out for 
the eastern portion of the city since the 
year 1938. Discussions concerning the 
north-west and south-east plan are 
still going on and a satisfactory result is 
expected. 

The outcome of all the research was the 
decision to build a new circular line, serving 
principally for goods transport to the western 
harbour. This is also intended to serve as 
a connexion for goods transport between the 
east and south part of the Netherlands, and 
the west and north, thus eliminating the 

[continued on page 275] 
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he regional planning of Holland showing the Research District of Ree ome 
msterdam and three sections of the district which have already been re WE STRIVE PLAS © 
tudied. These are 1, the industrial area of Zaanstreek near Amster- fervcin 
lam, 2, the industrial district of Monding at the mouth of the North ‘+7 
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The view to the north west, showing the various elements alongside the circular railway line, with the projected 


great park and playing fields. The west side of this park is scheduled for the erection of widely-spaced blocks 0! 


skyscraper flats. To the north can be seen the harbour and the industrial area with the great basins spreading 
from the North Sea Canal to the Y. 
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+ View to the south, showing the other main part of the future developments : the great sports and playing 

+ fields to the south of the cireular railway, the banks of the Amstel with its gardens and the park in the north. 
i Another park linking both areas will provide an excellent outlook for this section. 
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The harbours of Amsterdam, showing the existing harbour and the West harbour with the Ford factory, 
also existing. The new plan allows for a new timber harbour, new trade harbours and the extension of the 
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ernational water and land communications of 
This map shows the network of high- 


ways spread over the whole of the city in the form of 
radial and circular lines. These highways comprise : 
the main waterways, the Rhine Canal, the North Sea 
Canal, the North Dutch Canal, the railway line to the 


West harbour and two airports. 
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The detailed plan for the first section to be developed represents a scheme for 35,000 inhabitants housed 
in 9,785 dwellings, more than half of which may be erected on sites occupied by the Amsterdam Council. 
Situated near the harbour and industrial area in the north, it is planned as a working-class settlement. 
The new project will consist mainly of four-storey flat buildings, usually less than 200 cubic metres in size. 
The plan also provides for shops, industrial development, garages, etc., and makes it possible to construct 
a traffic and shopping centre with a theatre, a cinema, hostels, market and town hall. Schools, nurseries 
and dwellings for aged people are all situated in close proximity to the gardens. 
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Left, views of a model of the South Park, whose layout covers some 2,125 acres. 
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illustrations show various sections of the existing park. The plan, above, shows the 
layout of the park with the new boat race course 2,200 metres long and 65 metres wide. 




































Plan of the parks and open spaces. 
south-west is the main park with its 2,200 
metre long rowing course. 


[continued from page 268] 


existing central station and serving as a 
passenger line for inter-communal and local 
transport. 
Air Transport 

The increasing use of air transport through- 
out the world greatly affects the future of 
Amsterdam, as planes are becoming larger 
and, naturally, need more space and a larger 
area for taking off. A further consideration 
is the development of the Transatlantic air 
service, which will soon be of more practical 
value. Obviously a new airport for this 
means of transport had to be arranged for 
near the existing marine base, to accom- 
modate seaplanes. 


Industrial Areas 

Closely connected with the establishment 
of the main routes for water and land trans- 
port is the question of the disposition of the 
various elements of the town itself. The 
most important of these are the industrial 
areas, and particularly the sea harbour with 
its sites for industry which require deep 
water for shipping, railway and other suitable 
access, accommodation for landing and de- 
parture and provision for ultimate extension. 


The Harbour 
It was decided once and for all in 1913 
that the harbour must be situated seaward, 
to the west of the city, on the North Sea Canal, 
in contradiction to its earlier tendency to 
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In the 


spread to the east. 


Its present arrangement 
is satisfactory from the point of view of size, 
equipment, its relation to the existing city, 
and also to the new residential district. 

In addition to the existing timber harbour, 


it is intended to construct a new trade 
harbour, an extension of the oil harbour and 
a new harbour. The so-called West Harbour, 
where the Ford factories are situated, is con- 
sidered partly as a trade harbour, and partly 
for the use of heavy industry. There is also 
an exchange harbour for wholesale goods, 
and another trade and industrial harbour. 


Industrial Sites 


There has been extensive research into the 
question of the space required for industries, 
which is dealt with in a report entitled: “‘The 
Study of the Industry of Amsterdam.” This is 
based on research carried out in this country 
and abroad. Five categories of sites are 
considered :— 

1. For gardening, horticulture and agri- 
culture. 

2. Industries preferring the city or old 
parts of the town. 

3. Sites which must be away from housing 
areas. 

4. Industries preferring inland water. 

5. Industries preferring the deep water of 
the sea or the Rhine (shipping and the railway 
junction). 

There are great differences in the required 
space for industries, but after many enquiries 


PARKS 


WATER 


this was fixed at 120-145 square yards 
per operative, providing a minimum of 160 
square miles of new site and a maximum 
of 580. The plan provides for all the 
different types of activity, industry proper, 
horticulture and agriculture. 


Housing and Leisure 

As has previously been explained it was 
agreed to adopt a concentrated form of 
development for the future city. The west 
and south were thought to offer the best direc- 
tions for housing expansion, not only because 
of the excellent contact available with the 
existing city, but also because of convenient 
access to the large new industrial areas. 
The density figure for these areas varies 
between 175 and 275 dwellings per square 
mile in the west and between 135 and 210 
in the south. Between the existing city 
and the new western development area the 
plan provides a large park. But the main 
park is situated south of the town in the region 
of Polders, which lies more than 13 feet 
below sea level. This park has an area of 
no less than 2,125 acres. The layout in- 
cludes a boat race course 2,200 metres long 
and 65 metres wide, and more than 2} 
metres deep. The course is an exceptionally 
fine one and the only one of its kind in 
Europe, if not in the world. Boat-houses, 
dressing-rooms and other buildings are 
situated round it, as well as an up-to-date 
grandstand, seating 2,400 people. There 


PLAYING FIELDS 


is an extensive parking place to accommodate 
1,200 cars, and another for taxi-cabs. Pro- 
vision is also made for those who wish to 
follow the crews by cycle, car or bus. Along 
the south side of the course a road, cycle 
track and footpath have been laid out, the 
footpath being reserved for cyclists during 
races. As the track and path are on a lower 
level than the road, cyclists will not obstruct 
the view of motorists. 

In the execution of the plan it was decided 
to stop at once any attempt at ribbon 
development, which is rightly regarded as 
uneconomic and as a tax on common wealth. 
Until definite detail plans are complete, 
smaller suburbs are not allowed to be built, 
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Graph showing the increase and decrease of 
population in different capital cities. Rome, 
at the time of the Roman empire was a city 
of 1} million, which declined to 50,000 in 
medieval times and has since increased to 
more than a million. Paris today has about 
5 million population, but in medieval times 
was smaller than Amsterdam. New York, 
which did not exist in the middle ages, has now 
a population of about 10 million. 


except ‘of the same rural 
previously. 

On pages 270 and 271 are reproduced two 
of the seven air views of the future 
Amsterdam, which constitute the official 
pictorial explanation of the new plan. 

The view of Amsterdam West demonstrates 
the various areas along the circular railway, 
with the projected great park and playing 
fields. To the west of this park it is intended 
to construct widely spaced blocks of sky- 
scraper flats. In the north can be seen the 
harbour and the industrial area with the 
great basins spreading from the North Sea 
Canal to the Y Canal. Outside the circular 
railway new housing centres are situated, 
surrounded by a large recreation ground. 
On the beach the future bathing place is 
indicated as the centre of an ideal leisure area. 
The view of Amsterdam South shows the 
ether main direction of future development : 
here the great sport and playing fields to the 
south of the circular railway, the banks of 
the Amstel river with its gardens, the park 
in the north and a second park linking both 
elements constitute a remarkable sequence of 
open spaces. 
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A NEW PLAN 


Sectional Plan for Bosch en Lommer 


The detailed plan for the first section to be 
developed represents a scheme for 85,000 
inhabitants. 

Situated near the harbour and industrial 
area in the north it is planned as a workers’ 
settlement, as there is a great shortage of 
inexpensive working-class dwellings. 

The new project will consist mainly of 
four-storey flat buildings, usually less than 
200 cubic metres in size and spaced 20 metres 
apart. They will be provided with gardens 
and recreation grounds and be projected in 
blocks open to the south, or in rows. 

The following statistics show the antici- 
pated accommodation :— 

No. of dwellings under 200 cu. metres—6,440 


Do. do. 250 ~=— do. 1,510 
Do. do. 800 = do. 1,100 
To. for large families . . 475 
Do. for aged people .. 260 

9,785 





More than half of these (5,040) may be 
erected on sites occupied by the Amsterdam 
Council. 

The dwellings for aged people are all 
situated to the south, in close proximity to 
the gardens, in two-storey flat buildings 
which contrast with the normal four-storey 
flats. 

The plan also provides for shops, industry, 
garages, churches, schools, town halls, 
theatres, cinemas and recreation grounds. 
Special dwellings are allowed for a small 
number of middle-class inhabitants such as 
tradesmen, doctors, ete., according to the 
size of the population. 

The new traffic and shopping centres are 
bounded on the north by a two-storey shop 
building, connected with a block of flats 
eight floors high. This represents the centre 
of the project and gives the character of the 
city. 

On the south side of the centre are sites for 
a theatre, a cinema and hostels connected 
with a market and town hall. And here 
there is a junction for the five main roads— 

1. The south-east road to the town. 

2. The south-west road to the future 
development and recreation ground. 

8. The north road to the harbour and 
industrial area. 

4. The west road to Haarlem. 

5. The east road to the city. 

The division of streets for traffic and local 
use is strictly maintained. In some cases an 
alternative access is provided behind the site 
for workshops, etc. 

The report, “‘ Fundamentals for the Town 
Planning Development of Amsterdam—In- 
dustry section ” explains that special indus- 
tries, warehouses, garages, etc., tend to 
develop unsystematically, and to spread in a 
haphazard fashion and this led to the 
decision to exclude any kind of industry 
from the residential area. The settlement 
was thus deprived of a rightful perquisite, 
but careful replanning will make it possible 
for some groups of the population to 
live in close contact with their work. That 
is why the plan provides special sites for 
industrial purposes. A reasonable develop- 
ment is ensured which permits this type 
of building in certain parts and definitely 
excludes it from others. 


FOR AMSTERDAM 

It is said that the new settlements on the 
outer circle of the city will need 75 shops per 
1,000 dwellings, increasing to 105 per 1,000 
on the inner circle, and these shops have to 
be distributed on the main roads and over 
the whole area. The plan allows for 260 on 
the main road and 200 spread over the area. 

This sectional plan has now become law 
and the Council has the power to expropriate 
owners of sites after a judicial settlement 
has been reached. 

It should be emphasized that under the 
sectional planning schemes of which the 
above is typical, it is only the layout, the 
character and extent (including the height of 
buildings) that is determined, together with 
the common services. The actual provision 
of new buildings is left to private enterprise, 
which is still free to build in whatever units 
are convenient, provided the sites selected 
are scheduled for the type of building 
intended. The planning authorities do how- 
ever retain some degree of control over 
external design. 


The Future 

It is obvious that these ambitious projects 
need time for their execution. It is not 
impossible that in the course of execution 
many variations on the present plan will be 
found necessary. For this reason, only the 
framework of this scheme may be regarded 
as certain. Modern town planning has 
discovered that it is not only problems of 
space that are involved. Besides the three 
dimensions Van Eesteren may be said to have 
used time as a fourth, and with the same 
importance. 

History provides examples of such rapid 
changes in the increase and decrease of 
cities, on account of economic and political 
changes, that there is no guarantee of 
consistent growth over long periods such as 
the sixty-five years on which the population 
estimate of Amsterdam has been based. The 
rise and decay of Rome, Venice, Vienna and 
Moscow and the unexpected, rapid growth 
of American cities in the last fifty years 
show the operation of these unpredictable 
factors. The question therefore arises, what 
will happen if Amsterdam develops into a 
city of greater population than the proposed 
maximum of 1,100,000; to perhaps two, four 
or six millions? Further study will provide 
for such eventualities; particularly study in 
collaboration with the permanent regional 
planning commissions of North Holland. 

Van Eesteren and Gropius as well as Le 
Corbusier have shown that it is possible to 
construct a concentrated city with all the 
amenities and advantages of a Garden City, 
but without its disadvantages, namely its 
isolation, so that 400 persons per square mile 
can be housed comfortably and the maximum 
value of the site realized. But town planning 
should mean essentially the co-ordination of 
all existing conditions and all local plans to one 
large plan ; that is to say, not the restriction of 
development but the creative development 
of the whole of the town. Such a positive 
and creative plan, which Amsterdam now 
possesses, London is waiting for; and the 
problems are not dissimilar, seeing that in 
London more than half of the working 
population is concentrated in the city, and 
the remainder in the harbour and industrial 
areas. 
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nsterdam has a plan. In London, on the other hand, where the 
lacing of individual houses by blocks of flats represenis a new 
| vital phase in the city's history, such development is taking place 
thout any consideration of its effect on the future plan. Examples 
current flat development in London are shown on the following 
iges; the extent of the type of building activity which they show 
yne provides a sufficient argument for some sort of co-ordination. 
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TYPICAL FECOOR PEAN 


The flats are an extension of a block of flats, known as North Gate, 
overlooking Regent’s Park, which were built some 30 years ago. The 
building was executed at the time when the Town Planning Act came 
into force and there was a considerable delay over negotiations 
regarding height. An 80 ft. height was allowed facing the park, but 
this had to be cut down to 60 ft. on the return front. 

The building is of solid brick construction with reinforced hollow tile 
floors. The brick used, a soft red brick, was chosen by the owners of 
the building. 

The building consists of 12 large and six small flats. There are two 
main staircases and lifts with one staircase and lift for servants, 
serving allflats. The flats internally were decorated to tenants’ choice, 
walls and ceilings being mainly painted. Floors, throughout owners’ 
quarters, are of compressed cork tiles. The main staircase has cork 
treads and risers. Public entrance halls are paved with black and 
white marble. There are coal fires in all drawing-rooms and best bed- 
rooms, and electric fires in dining-rooms, the building being centrally 
heated : tiled dadoes in bathrooms. 

1, a general view from Prince Albert Road. 2, the main entrance. 
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This block of flats is situated on a triangular shaped island site, with 
the apex of the triangle directly overlooking Regent's Park. It was 
decided that the whole of the building should consist of two-room 
flats, and consequently the problem was to find means whereby as 
many flats as possible should have a direct outlook over the park. 
The plan will show how this was done : of the 125 flats in the building, 
112 have a direct view of the park. There is a basement and 7 floors 
of flats, which are planned with a living-room, bedroom, kitchen, 
internal bathroom, and a small hall with coat cupboards. Each flat 
has a balcony. There are five different types, according to the 
position on plan. A restaurant is provided on the ground floor of the 
building at the angle of Newcourt Street, for the use of tenants. 
The rents vary from £140 to £250 per annum, according to position. 

1, the main entrance from Charlbert Street. The steps and surround 
to the entrance doorway are in Travertine marble. The outer entrance 
doors are in teak and the glazed inner swing doors in walnut. 
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There are two entrances to the building from 
Charlbert Street, and a service entrance from 
Culworth Street. The main entrance is approached 
from a forecourt with parking space for about 10 
cars and is marked by a projecting portico which 
is crowned by a large vertical window lighting 
the main staircase and lift halls. 2, a general view 
from Prince Albert Road. 3, the Culworth Street 
elevation and, 4, the garage entrance at the 
junction of Culworth Street and Newcourt Street. 
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The chief feature of each flat is a large living-room, 20 ft. long. This has a hardwood floor and double 
doors opening into the bedroom. All doors are flush type, faced in walnut. Kitchens are tiled to a height 
of 5 ft., and are fully equipped, including cellulose finished cupboards, large electric refrigerator, stainless 
steel sink, and gas or electric cooker, whichever is preferred by the tenant. The bathrooms are tiled in eggshell 
glazed white tiles, with a coloured line round the top of the tiling, and the floors paved in black and white 
mosaic tiles. 

The flats are provided with the usual amenities, consisting of central heating, constant hot water, wireless 
points, and cheap electricity. The internal bathrooms are mechanically ventilated and each flat has a store 
room in the basement. The corridors and stair halls are close carpeted, and the walls are finished in plastic 
paint. All joinery is in walnut. 6, a typical living-room, with a view through the double doors into the 
bedroom. 7, a corner of one of the living-rooms. 





9 


The building is faced with rough textured bricks of a pale plum _ round the balconies, a close range view of whichis shown in 5. 8, The 
colour, relieved with bands of artificial stone to the heads and cills of portico to the main entrance is roofed with circular lights and 
windows and encasing the free-standing stanchions. The fenestration supported on light steel tubing with portions of the sides enclosed in 
is designed to group the windows of living-rooms and bedrooms 


glazing. 9, a view over the roof, looking towards Regent’s Park. 
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This building, known as Stockleigh Hall, was awarded the Bronze Medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the best London building erected in 1937. 
The site, in Prince Albert Road, Regent’s Park, is about 1} acres and the building 
contains 60 flats. Accommodation varies from two reception rooms, four bed- 
rooms and three bathrooms, to one reception room, two bedrooms and one bath- 
room. The flats are grouped in six blocks, each with its own entrance from the 
courtyard to passenger and service lifts and the layout takes the form of an open 
courtyard with the south side open towards the park, so that each flat enjoys a 
direct view over the park from some of its rooms. 

The building is faced externally with soft toned red brick with stone dressings, 
the ground floor of the Prince Albert Road and courtyard frontages being faced 
with artificial stone. The canopies over the entrances are in reinforced concrete, 
covered with copper. The entrance lobbies are paved and lined with travertine 
marble and the entrance halls leading to the lifts are panelled in flexwood 
Australian walnut. All doors in the principal rooms are of flush type, veneered 
with Australian walnut. The dining-room and living-room are arranged ‘‘ en 
Suite '’ divided by large walnut veneer doors in four leaves. The floors of the 
living-rooms and halls are in hardwood. Bathrooms are fitted throughout with 
coloured fittings of the latest pattern and with tiled dadoes : kitchens fully 
equipped and tiled to a height of 5 ft. Heating is by low pressure hot water, 
provided by two sectional boilers. The internal cloakrooms and maids’ 
bathrooms are ventilated to conform with the L.C.C. by-laws, by separate 
fans placed on the roof of each block. 

4 and 2,the Prince Albert Road front. 3,the mainentrance. 4,the entrance hall. 
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This block of flats, known as St. James’ 
Close, is on a corner site on the north 
side of Regent’s Park. The flats which 
are of various accommodation, are 
planned on six floors. Those on the 
south side of the building overlook the 
park. The building is faced externally 
with brickwork with stone dressings, 
the whole of the main parts up to first 
floor level being faced with stone. 1,a 
view from Prince Albert Road, showing 
the part of the block which returns up 
Wells Rise. 





R. J. HUGH MINTY, ARCHITECT 


Bentinck Close is planned round three sides of a courtyard 
overlooking Regent’s Park, the fourth side being open, to 
admit the southerly light. It contains 35 flats of various 
accommodation and a porter’s flat. All the flats are served 
by a separate trades staircase, giving direct access to the 
kitchen. 

Each principal sitting-room is provided with a coal fire, the 
remainder of the flat having central heating and, in addition, 
electric fires. Antistatic aerials are provided for all flats 
for broadcast reception and separate aerials and wiring for 
television. There is also an internal telephone service 
giving direct communication between each flat, the hall- 
porter, garage, and tradesmen. In the basement is a 
garage with direct access under cover from the flats. 

A special feature of the flats is the air-raid shelter in the 
basement, under the main building. This has been constructed 
in consultation with the Air-raids Protection Department of 
the Home Office, and provides accommodation for the whole 
of the tenants and their families. It is equipped with the latest 
system of gas filtration and ventilation plant, which is operated 
in the first place by a Diesel engine, and in the event of its 
breakdown, by pedal bicycles. It is entered by means of two 
separate entrances, with gas-tight doors forming air-locks. 
Water is provided for the shelter independant of the ordinary 
supply. In addition adequate provision is made for male and 
female lavatory accommodation. There are bunks for sleeping 
and an emergency food and medical supply, it being anti- 
cipated that it may be necessary for the shelter to be used 
continually for periods up to four or five days. 

1, the main elevation overlooking the park. 2, a corner of the 
main elevation, showing the neighbouring buildings. 
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TYPICAL 


Viceroy Court, which contains eighty-four luxury flats, is on an island 
site in Prince Albert Road. The planning of the block in the form 
of an elongated H has made it possible to make surrounding lawns 
and a generous drive-in under two ‘‘portes-cochéres’’ on the main 
front. These ‘‘ portes-cochéres’’ are of reinforced concrete column and 
slab construction, with canopies containing large circular lights, 
interspersed with similar electric lighting fittings. Each end of the 
main fagade breaks forward to catch the sun and partially to enclose 
the entrance forecourt, while the semi-circular windows on the angle 
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of the building form alcoves in each main living-room, above ground 
floor. The building has a reinforced concrete frame, and the main front 
is faced with golden brown bricks and cast stone trims. For the rear 
elevation a cheaper, lighter and smoother surfaced brick is used. 
Under the rear lawn is an 80-car garage, with filling station. The 
typical floor plan, above, shows the range of accommodation from the 
Minimum “ studio-flat '’ to the largest 5-bedroom flat. The latter 
are let’at approximately £750 per annum and the “‘ studio-flats '’ at 
£150. 1, a general view of the Prince Albert Road front. 
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The majority of the photo- 
graphs illustrating this 
article were specially taken 
for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
by MARGARET GOLDMAN. 
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By Ralph Parker 


Although Portland Town has no official frontiers, they are 
naturally formed, on the East by the belt of larger houses in 
Avenue Road, on the South, by Prince Albert Road, formerly 
Albert Road, formerly Primrose Hill Road ; on the West, by 
St. John’s Wood High Street, formerly Portland Town Road ; 
and on the North by St. John’s Wood Terrace. Here, between 
the ‘‘ splendour, health and dressed rurality ”’ of Regent’s Park, 
and the ‘‘ rus in urbe” of St. John’s Wood, at the beginning 
of the last century there sprang into modest life about twenty 
streets of cottage rows, and courts. Isolated from other areas 
of working-class life, Portland Town developed a strong local 
character. But in 1901, most of the old farm lands reverted 
to the ground landlord, and soon after began that reconstruction 
of the district that has, in 1938, changed the character of almost 
all Portland Town. Along Prince Albert Road blocks of flats 
have been built to house a section of contemporary society 
corresponding to that which occupied Nash’s terraced houses 
on the other roads that bound Regent’s Park ; behind, other 
blocks are being completed, displacing the buildings of 1820 
and 1850. London has drawn Portland Town back into the 
orbit of Regent’s Park, from which, a hundred years ago, it 
accidentally escaped. The inhabitants of the Old Town moved 
to Kenmore Park, Hanwell and Dagenham. Thus passes 
Portland Town, a name to be deleted from the Gazetteer. 


Portland Town 








Garnerin, the French balloonist 
made his second London ascent. 
The Prince of Wales was one of the 
smail group privileged to approach the 
white, saucer-shaped car, which lay in 
the middle of Mr. Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, below the striped envelope 
which dipped and bobbed in a heavy 
South-westerly gale. As the balloonist 
and his companion, Edward Locker, 
stepped over the side, the Prince 
handed them the following passport : 
We, the undersigned, having been 
present at the ascension of M. Garnerin, 
with his balloon, this afternoon, and 
witnessed the entire satisfaction of the 
public, beg leave to recommend him to 
the notice of any gentleman in whose 
neighbourhood he may _ happen _ to 
descend. 


OQ July the Fifth, 1802, Monsieur 


The balloon rose in a beautiful and 
majestic manner, drifting Northwards 
from Dorset Square, in Marylebone, 
which at that time the cricketers 
shared with the Marylebone volun- 
teers; but, to the consternation of the 
150,000 spectators, who had waited 
two hours in the rain, it disappeared 


This is the actual balioon in which Monsieur Garnerin made his celebrated ascent from Lord’s, and the upper drawing is a reconstruction 


from maps of 1802 of the farm site of Portland Town to be: and the lower the Ordnance Survey Map for 1915. 





PORTLAND TOWN, 1820: 
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The Edge of London turning point in the Town’s short history, and the first step towards its 
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Antiquity not forgotten huilt-up’Oxford Street the most clearly — tenant farmers kept cattle on land 


SHUTTERS UP IN PORTLAND TOWN 


DEAD END When Mr. Maidlow in 1821 rented on long lease a large part of the 
* Duke of Portland’s farm lands at the foot of Primrose Hill, the Estate 
Office prepared a plan showing how the new developments should pivot on Primrose Hill Road, 
now Prince Albert Road, itself part of the boundary to Regent's Park. But the artisans who 
lived in Mr. Maidlow’s houses preferred the short bricky views of cottage rows to long 
vistas on to the Park. Only the Alms Houses, built in 1836, showed the influence of the 
spaciously planned property around Regent's Park. Early Portland Town houses were more 
modest than any others in the neighbourhood. By 1850, when all available building sites had 
been acquired, many of the large gardens that were a feature of the district had been 
curtailed by the building of back-streets and closed culs-de-sac. At about this time more 
substantial houses were built, and Poriland Town became a relatively prosperous working-class 
district. Embellishments were added to existing property; much care was lavished on [ 
gardens; tradesmen advertised their services in the best contemporary 
manner; a Wesleyan chapel was built. The reversion of the property 
to the ground landlords early in the twentieth century was a 


disappearance. The High Street was completely rebuilt ; North London's 
first block of “ luxury flats’’ was built there in 1905. Final stages in 
the conversion of Poriland Town from a working-class area to a high- 
class residential district began three or four years ago, and since 1936 
there have been few windows in Portland Town from which traces of 
demolition and rebuilding could not be seen. The new tenants like 
long views towards the Heath and over the Park, but when they look 
down they still see a few roofs belonging to an earlier way of life. 
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The urban development unit Poor streets hut good architecturt 


three minutes afterwards into dark defined feature. North of Oxford 


and heavy clouds. Street lay, first, the eighteenth century 

Below, the metropolis was in an developed Portman and_ Portland 
uproar, deeply moved by the ascent. estates, then, across the new road 
Many accidents occurred and many — from Paddington to Islington, Marvle- 
depredations were committed. Aloft, bone Park, soon to be named after 


in the short time before they hit the the Prince of Wales, The Regent’s 
ceiling, the balloonists may be assumed — Park, and still farther to the North 
to have gazed anxiously downwards, — the Saint John’s Wood Estate of the 
seeking the scarce landmarks of the Eyre family. To the burial ground in 
Northern outskirts of London, and — St. John’s Wood rough tracks crossed 
reckoning their chances of clearing _ the fields, tracks that had seen most of 


Primrose Hill. their traffic during the Great Plague. 
Immediately below, Marylebone In 1802 the farm lands of Marylebone 


turned towards them the scarred and Park were still being leased by the 
pitted face of the new London, with Crown to the Duke of Portland, whose 
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described by Evelyn as “ cold, weep- 
ing clay.” Nine years later the last 
of the Duke’s Crown leases expired, 
and the land reverted to the Crown. 
But in 1809 the Duke of Portland was 
still hoping for an extension of his 
leases, and his architect, Mr. White, 
had published a plan by which the 
whole circumference of the Park was 
to be lined with detached houses. On 
his patrimonial estate the Duke had 
allowed the erection of buildings in 
a variety of styles, and between 1786 
and 1792 the whole of his Marylebone 
property had been let on building 
leases, with the exception of one farm. 

This farm lay at the foot of Primrose 
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~ And the pub rebuilt in 
Stockbrokers’ Tudor? 


Hill, near the St. John’s Wood 
burial ground, and between the Eyre 
and Crown estates. While the founda- 
tions of Nash’s Regent’s Park were 
being dug, and the Eyres’ architect was 
planning roads to follow the ancient 
paths and field divisions of St. John’s 
Wood, this undeveloped farm provided 
material for the sketch book of the 


youth, Edwin Landseer. To the 
balloonists of 1802, its 28 acres would 
present a quite undistinguished 


appearance. 

Twenty years later this remaining 
portion of the Duke of Portland’s 
Marylebone property was leased to a 
speculative builder. There is some 
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mysterv about just what happened. 
Most commentators on the early 
nineteenth century development of 
North London treat the buildings that 
appeared there as unfortunate 
anomalies in a district that was other- 
wise remarkable for its fine mansions 
and villas. The revenue from Maryle- 
bone was at that time larger than 
that received from the whole of 
Scotland at the time of the Union, and 
the parish was practically without 
working-class dwelling-houses, but in 
1835, a writer in the Literary Pocket 
Book commented : 

In what a short time back were the 
Bayswater fields, there is now a populous 
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district called by the inhabitants, 
Moscow, and at the foot of Primrose Hill 
we were amazed by coming upon a large 
complication of streets under the name, 
Portland Town. 

Portland Town is liable to the same 
objections as Lisson Grove, being com- 
posed of houses of the meanest descrip- 
tions and inhabited by persons in the 
humblest class of life. It was said that 
there was some unaccountable oversight 
in the arrangement made for letting out 
this land on building leases and that the 
Duke of Portland was exceedingly angry 
when he discovered the character of the 
buildings erected on this site. 


By the middle of the nineteenth 
century Portland Town was an estab- 


WHERE THEY WORKED 


In 1936 an enquiry was made into the circum- 
stances of 100 householders of Portland Town. 
The sample may be taken as typical. 

Of these 100 householders, 59 worked in 
Marylebone; 16 within a penny bus fare of 
Marylebone; 15 were unemployed or pen- 


sioners ; 10 worked elsewhere. 


Examining those 41 who did not work in 
Marylebone: 8 of those working in adjacent 
boroughs had others in the family working 
in Marylebone; 3 of those unemployed or 
pensioned had the same; 6 of those working 


elsewhere had the same. 


Of the remaining 24, 8 worked in adjacent 
boroughs; 6 were unemployed; 6 were pen- 
sioners ; 4 had no connexion with the borough. 


WHAT RENTS DID THEY PAY ? 

An analysis of the same 100 householders 
showed that: 34 paid a rent of 10 shillings or 
under; 39 paid a rent of 10 shillings to 15 
shillings; 13 paid a rent of 15 shillings to 20 shillings; 

14 paid a rent of £1 or over. The average rateable 
value of working-class property in Portland Town is 
£20-25. Of the 100 householders, 
tenants, 52 decontrolled. Of the 52 decontrolled, over 
one half had been controlled elsewhere in St. John’s Wood. 


THE SCHOOL 


48 were controlled 


In 1935 there was less notifiable infectious disease than average; 
better attendance at school than average; scholarship standard above 
average; less necessity for free milk, meals or cod liver oil than average. 


lished working-class district, a pocket 
of modestly built brick houses, isolated 
among the “superior villas” from 
other centres of working-class life. 
Regent’s Park was a prosperous and 
respectable district occupied mainly 
by upper-class families of commercial 
origin. In St. John’s Wood, a very 
different local tone had developed. 
From the beginning this “ rus in urbe, 
this escape from Georgian plainness,”’ 
as it was described by one of the 
residents at this time, had attracted 
artists; Alma Tadema lived in Titch- 
field Terrace; Wagner stayed in 
Portland Terrace; critics gathered to 
puff a weed with Frith; Liberals came 
to hear the vivid conversation of 
Kossuth. Near the fields where he 
learned to draw from nature, Edwin 
Landseer built a studio; one evening 
a dead lion was hurried along Primrose 
Hill Road, now Prince Albert Road, 
a gift from the curator of the Zoo to 
the distinguished animal-painter. The 
shady lanes of the Wood were a happy 
hunting ground for the Punch carica- 
turist. Here he might find the shaggy 
and picturesque subjects — always 
welcome to his editor. Blondin 
practised on his tight rope above the 
roof tops, and around London’s first 
cab-shelter in Acacia Road the George 
Belcher of the period would pick up 


many a comic incident in the lives of 
the lower classes. 

A pen picture of the eighties fixes 
the character of St. John’s Wood at 
that period : 

“The man was dressed in curious 
fitting black garments, one of his trouser 
legs being caught above his elastic-sided 
boots. His quaint large-brimmed hat 
almost rested on his shoulders. He wore 
enormous spectacles and his face was 
clean shaven except for a luxuriant 
Newgate fringe, snow white, which 
covered a pink cravat. The woman’s 
appearance was far more singular. She 
was short and so enormously fat that she 
waddled from side to side like a bloated 
duck. She wore a sort of dolman of 
green plush and her head was tied up in a 
yellow lace shawl.” 

Accurately the observer surmized that 
they were Herbert Spencer and 
Madame Blavatsky, waiting for an 
omnibus on the corner of Acacia Road. 

It is not surprising that St. John’s 
Wood gained a sinister reputation 
among the respectable inhabitants of 
Lower Marylebone and Regent’s Park. 
Its courtesans included Napoleon III's 
mistress, and what went on behind 
those high walls the rest of London did 
not care to imagine. A sinister peep 
was granted them by the famous 
Minataur case, when a_ well-known 
St. John’s Wood artist was discovered 
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OLD FACES. Because local work has been 


stable, and because Portland 
Town is isolated from other working-class areas, its few 
thousand inhabitants have mainly belonged to the district 
for two or three generations. The Bunyan family, who 
claim to be descendants of the “ Pilgrim's Progress” John 
Bunyan, have lived here for more than 120 years. Old 
John Bunyan, right, was a tinker, and his grandson runs 
a greengrocery business. There was a busy and 
characteristic street life, much standing at the doors and 
talking at street corners; plying of goods and services 
and settlements with the tally man. Back yards gave 
evidence of long tenancies. 


The King and Queen aren’t forgotten 


Fancy living up there 











SHUTTERS UP 
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Round the corner in St. John’s Wood. Portland Towners used to work for these 
hig houses : but now the big houses are moving out too 








The scene-shifter at work 


MODES ET ROBES. Drawn into the orbit of fashionable London, Portland 


Town's street scene is a new one. The appurtenances of 
an elegant life—orchids, pekes, squash-rackets, and uniformed servants—had never before 
been seen there. The social centre of this new life is a mile away, in the West End. As 
in other parts of London traces of past civilization may still be found, in nostalgic isolation, 
but each month the roads come up and the houses come down behind Prince Albert Road. 





IN| PORTLAND 


holding an orgy in which he and his 
friends threw jam-tarts at a procession 
of “‘undraped nymphs.’ No wonder 
that Lady Cork, when told that George 
Eliot had moved to St. John’s Wood, 
remarked, ‘‘ Of course, where else 
could she go?” ‘* Naughty North 
Bank ” was a London catchword until 
the Great Central Railway drove a 
wedge through it. 

Between these two contrasting zones, 
Portland Town spent the second 
half of the nineteenth century un- 
disturbed. The only time that the 
limelight seems to have played on 
that small corner was at the time 
of the great Regent’s Park Canal ex- 
plosion of 1875, when every window 
in the neighbourhood was shattered. 
But the years during which most of 
the older of the present tenants of 
Portland Town were children saw 
no major residential construction. The 
long leases granted between 1820 and 
1850 were not due to expire until 
the end of the century and Portland 
Town was an established and recog- 
nized working-class district. As such, 
a provided school was built, on the 
site of some of the houses that had 
been put up at the very beginning 
of the development of the district, a 
working-man’s club was opened in 
Henry Street, the majority of the 
proportionately high number of public 
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houses were reconstructed and a 
Wesleyan chapel built; Henry Street 
became a shopping street along almost 
all its length; the City and General 
Dwellings Co., who specialized princi- 
pally in artisans’ dwellings erected a 
new block. 

As a working-class centre, Portland 
Town was by the end of the century 
well provided with amenities. Nearby 
were the open spaces of Regent’s Park, 
Primrose Hill and Hampstead Heath. 
Work was still easy to obtain locally 
and was of such a kind as not to be 
greatly affected by periodical slumps. 
The houses that remain show signs 
of this qualified prosperity in the 
form of elaborate garden architecture, 
grottoes, trellis work. 

The ground landlords appear to 
have followed a definite policy during 
the latter part of the 
improving those buildings which they 
were able to control. Thus when the 
Portland Arms public house in the 
High Street was rebuilt in 1881 with 
an extended lease the landlords speci- 
fied Bangor Countess slates for the 


roof, best Malnes or Fareham red 
bricks for the street fronts, with 
Portland Stone or brick and _ terra 


cotta cornices and dressings—‘‘ the bar 
to be fitted with all modern improve- 
ments.” It is probable that the Estate 
already had plans for the development 
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“Say it with flowers.” 
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The Architectural Review, June 1938 


century of 


of the rest of High Street, the majority 
of which was to revert in 1901. 

This period of stability finally fixed 
the particular character of Portland 
Town. The proximity of the houses 
of the rich and the eccentric, and 
the close bonds that linked the Port- 
land towners with them, had_ the 
effect of increasing that pride in the 
** village,” traces of which are still 
to be found. The inhabitants knew 
nothing of those dreary areas in other 
parts of London occupied by a working- 
class from whom economically they 
were themselves no different. This 
isolated pocket of working-class houses 
built on the one part of the Portland 
Estate that had accidentally not been 
developed for middle and upper-class 
residences was in character more like 
the cluster of houses dependent on a 
family-owned mill in a Pennine town 
than the typical East End working- 
class district. 

The first serious disturbance of the 
well balanced character of the district 
occurred in 1904. Indeed, the falling 
in of the majority of the leases at 
that date marked the beginning of the 
end of Portland Town as such. The 
death was a slow one, for most of the 
leases in the heart of the Town were 
extended for short periods, re-develop- 
ment being confined to the Western 
boundaries. Here, the entire length 
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A new thought to Portland Town 


of High Street, with the exception of a 
few houses at the top, was demolished 
and in place of the small dwelling 
houses of 1822, shops with residential 


quarters above were built. Street 
facings of red brick of approved 
quality, Portland Stone for cornices 
and dressings, and separate drainage 
for each house were specified by the 
Estate, which had now passed to 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas Evelyn Howard, 
Baron de Walden and Seaford. The 
terraces were to be treated with 
centralized features; where stables 
were built the mangers were to be 
of modern pattern, and the rooms 
above fitted with W.C.’s. 

But the most spectacular change 
was the appearance of North Gate, on 
land which became free by the falling 
in of sixteen agreements in 1901. 
On the corner of High Street and 
Albert Road, overlooking the Park 
and the place that had by now lost all 
its sinister connexion with the Plague, 
a Mr. Michell built the first block of 
*Juxury” flats in North London. Fora 
rental of £1,500 a vear he was granted 
a 99 year lease for the erection of 
residential flats ‘ of superior charac- 
ter; each flat to consist of not less than 
three reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 
2 bath rooms, 3 W.C.’s, kitchen and 
offices complete; fittings to be of best 
materials and most modern improve- 
ments; the four street fronts to be in 
best Portland Stone, up to the second 
floors, and approved red brick above; 


salt glazed bricks for external walls of 


passages up to 6 feet. Passenger and 
tradesmen’s lifts; all floors in reception 


rooms to be in one inch oak, best 
bedrooms in selected deal. Hardwood 
dadoes in dining-rooms; areas, fore- 


courts and lifts enclosed with wrought 
iron ornamental railings; stained glass 
to approved design only.” 

Thus along the whole Western 
frontier of Portland Town was built, by 
1905, a considerable strip of upper class 
residences. 

Except, however, for one block of 
stables and flats apparently intended 
for the servants of the new tenants, 
this new development did not strike 
into that part of Portland Town that 
was most strongly characterized. Here, 
the majority of the leases were 
extended, though only for very short 
periods. Typical of what was happen- 
ing generally is the case of No. 20 
Charlbert Street. The land on which 
this small four-room house stood, was 
let to Uriah Lewis in 1822 for 81 years 
at £8 a year (about a penny a sq. foot). 
In 1903 this lease expired, but was 
extended to W. J. Browning for three 
and a half years, again at £8 a year; in 
1907 a further extension was granted, 
until 1910, when it was extended for a 
further year. In 1911 the lease was 
extended until 1914, when the war 
prevented any action being taken to 
rebuild. It should be noted that 
during these 13 years the value of the 
land did not rise. 

Except for the boundary property, 
in Avenue Road, Albert Road and 
High Street, this is typical of what 
happened to all that interior property 
in Portland Town which reverted to the 
ground landlord at the very beginning 

of the century; where there were no 
plans for development the leases were 
extended for short periods without an 
appreciable increase in ground rent. 

But during that first decade of the 
present century Portland Town was 
full of rumours and uncertainty. It 
was said that the district was about to 








become a second Mayfair. In the 1906 
report of the London Topographical 
Society, a writer, commenting on the 
sweeping changes that had recently 
taken place in the district “once 
known as Portland Town” gave his 
approval to the “handsome blocks 
of flats on Albert Road, flanked by 
commodious and imposing private 
residences. As soon as leases of land 
in the district behind fall in, its 
present buildings will be replaced by 
others of a very superior class.” 

It was not until some thirty years 
later that these replacements occurred 
and by then the Portland Town Estate 
had come into the possession of the 
Regent’s Park Development Company. 
The name itself suggests the fact. Port- 
land Town was about to be developed 
as part of Regent’s Park, a treatment 
that it had accidentally escaped early 
in the nineteenth century, and which, 
in this present century, had been 
delayed by the war and by the change 
in ownership of the land. For a 
century the North Western terrace 
of the Park had been an unworthy 
companion to those on the other sides. 
Just why this should have been so it 
is hard to imagine, for most of the 
property neighbouring the Park was 
carefully projected at a time when 


houses in that district were easy to 
dispose of. 
Did the Duke of Portland indeed 


neglect an opportunity of adding to 
his rent roll in 1802? Why was Nash 
so certain that the land North of the 
Park would lie long undeveloped? Did 
the Primrose Hill murders, which, it 
is said, will always prevent grass from 
growing on the summit, give the region 
a sinister reputation? Or was it the 
proximity of Coffin Square, the space 
before the present St. John’s Wood 
Church, where the Plague coffins stood, 
that prevented Portland Town from 
housing the “ happy freeborn sons of 
commerce” ? We must not look too far 
for the reasons for the erratic develop- 
ment of London. Portland Town may 
owe its particular sort of development 
to a landlord neglecting to follow up 
the last channel left him for the 
increase of his ground rents; to a 
speculator’s lack of capital, making him 
faute de mieux, run up working-class 
houses where he would have preferred 
to build stuecoed mansions; to a bad 
smell from Coffin Square; to the 
inveterate bad le nguage of the bargees 
on the canal tow-path. For some 
reason the development of that tiny 
portion of London slipped a hundred 
years out of gear and, probably by 
accident, an excellent example of 


“mixed development” came into 
existence—a working-class area, 


mainly consisting of “ service houses ” 
readily accessible to the houses and 
gardens where most of the inhabitants 
found employment, an area where 
gardeners and coachmen could live 
among their own class, though thev 
worked for another, and where the 
working class could share in some 
of the amenities—clean air, open 
spaces, traffic facilities, good roads 

that the rich were able to demand f-om 
local authorities or to purchase with 
their wealth. In Portland Town a unit 
of dwelling houses came into existence. 
with its intricate structure of supplies 
and services, its sweeps, glaziers, bakers, 
cobblers, dairymen, coal merchants, 
street musicians; its local legends: its 
gardens; so that people who lived 
there came to think that there was 
nowhere else like Portland Town. 








where the beer tasted better, the stocks 
smelled sweeter, the tomatoes grew 
faster and the children healthier than 
anywhere else. 

In July, 1936, 50 tenants in Charlbert 
Street, Culworth Street and Newcourt 
Street received notices to quit. There had 
been earlier clearances. Indeed since 
1900 Portland Town had been living 
on sufferance, the main bulk of the 
long early nineteenth and = mid-nine- 
teenth century leases falling in then. 
Recently many tenants of controlled 
property had been persuaded to move 
to decontrolled houses, the landlords 
offering compensation, better — pre- 
mises, Or generous removal expenses. 
But the notices of July 1936 struck 
deeper into the heart of Portland 
Town than had earlier ones, which 
had been mainly on the fringe. There 
had been little outery against’ the 
clearing of some of the internal 
courts, some of which were condemned. 
The Culworth Street clearance alarmed 
the shop-keepers, who saw their cus- 
tomers being forced to leave the 
neighbourhood; and it alarmed those 
who had local work and who foresaw 
the drain of five or six shillings a 


Prince Albert Read, the Southern bounda 


in the earlier pages. 


week for transport expenses from a 
suburban estate. 
Advised by the Communist Party, 


who have had much experience of 


this type of agitation, local residents 
formed a well-disciplined Tenants’ De- 
fence League, designed to protect the 
immediate interests of the tenants, 
to try and obtain alternative ac- 
commodation in the borough for those 
threatened with the loss of their 
houses, and to lobby the Borough and 
County Councils with arguments for 
rebuilding a certain number of working- 
class dwellings in place of those 
demolished, near to the work places, 
schools, shops and other amenities 
of Portland Town. At the same time, 
various middle-class residents of Mary- 
lebone took up the Portland Town 
case; and with influential backing 
and the support of the Times, the 
clergy and well-known architects, urged 
that the Marylebone Housing Society 
should be implemented by the Borough 
Council to build houses for the working 
class in Portland Town. 

A united front with the Tenants’ 
Defence League was formed and con- 
siderable agitation has resulted in a 


SHUTTERS UP 


modification of the conditions that 
would have prevailed had _ there 
been no protest. The Borough 
Council is prepared to find a 
certain amount of accommodation 
for decontrolled tenants of Portland 
Town, and the areas of Portland 
Town that are to be cleared next 
will probably be occupied in part 
with buildings where the original 
residents can find accommodation 
at reasonable rents. 

But all the organizing ability of 
the Communists, the sentiment of 
the Liberals, the patient committee 
work of the Socialists, and the ma- 
chinations of the Tories can do 
nothing to preserve Portland Town 
as it existed a few years ago. 

There is no doubt that for a century 
the land has been under-valued, from 
the point of view of the ground 
landlords. Twice during the last 
hundred and twenty years Portland 
Town escaped development by those 
interested in providing residences for 
the well-to-do. In 1819 it might 
have fallen into line with the Eyre 
estate and have been sparsely but 
profitably covered with villas; — or 


ry of Portland Town, today : showing some of the flats illustrated 
The road was always more pretentious than Portland Town, since it bounded 


Regent's Park, but apart from the 1905 scheme, shown on the left, the whole of the flat deyelopment is new. 
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with the Crown lands and have 
completed the Regent’s Park develop- 
ments. In 1901 the flat builders 
stopped short at the Western 
boundary. This time, it has not 
escaped. Ground rents have leaped 
tenfold. The penny a foot that Uriah 
Lewis paid in 1822, and which was stil] 
being paid by his successor in 1936, 
is now a shilling. 

We need no balloon to obtain a 
general view of the new Portland Town: 
from the roof storey of Viceroy Court 
the whole area can be easily scanned. 
Along the Prince Albert Road frontage 
are large blocks of flats, the modern 
equivalent of the terraces that Nash 
might have planned for this frontage 
of the Park had the land been Crown 
property; behind them, in 4 storey 
blocks is a row of less expensive small 
flats. Behind that lies about one 
half of Portland Town. Henry Street, 
at one time the chief shopping strect of 
the district has for the most part only 
one frontage left, and here the shutters 
are up and the majority of the shops 
are closed. The paint has peeled, the 
windows have not been cleaned, and 
old posters flap loosely on the walls. 
Westward, towards the High Street, 
most of the property is still occupied, 
though behind Henry Street an old 
court, cleared four or five years ago, is 
occupied now only by cats and 
starlings. In the streets in the older 
part coal carts, fruit barrows, and 
knife grinders still ply their wares; 
around the tradesmen’s entrances of 
the new blocks the delivery vans of the 
department stores stand. Occasion- 
ally a uniformed maid runs across to 
buy a few pennyworth of potatoes, a 
packet of cigarettes. The roads on to 
which the new flats face have little 
pavement life; dogs are exercised, 
chauffeurs stand waiting by their cars 
and talk to the uniformed porters; 
from the wine stores a boy brings a 
parcel; one of the workmen from the 
new buildings looks round to buy a 
paper but has to go over to the old 
town. 

The new Portland Towners will live 
inside their flats ; they will be seen only 
going to and from their work, on their 
way to the cinema; setting out to shop 
in Baker Street or the High Street. 
They will have accounts at Selfridges 
or Harrods, will buy their Coalite in 
paper bags for the one open fire in their 
houses. They will take their exercise at 
the new Squash club built inside the 
church in St. John’s Wood Terrace, or 
during week-ends in the country. They 
will provide no custom for the little 
grocer in Henry Street: their radio 
batteries will not need to be charged, 
and they will buy no seeds or plants 
from the seedsman; on the other hand 
they will read more newspapers, drink 
more milk, though they eat less bread, 
order their beer by the case, and 
smoke Players Navy Cut instead of 
Weights and Woodbines. 

The busy broken life of the working 
class, with its succession of meetings, 
its chain of short conversations, its 
calls across the garden wall, its 
constant demands on the shop-keepers 
and the sympathy of neighbours, its 
street corner betting and the little slip 
passed to the barber, is replaced by 
the secretive comings and_ goings 
of the middle class, the discrect 
curtains through which you can look 
only one way; Scotties, umbrellas, 
and taxicabs ticking at a quarter past 
eight. 
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Charing Cross Road, London. 


The building, which is known as Alhambra House, 
provides office accommodation on nine floors, with 
a ground floor space available for letting off as shops. 


Reinforced concrete frame and panel walls, varying 
from 5 in. to 7 in. in thickness, acting as beams : 
floors of hollow tile construction : staircases in 
reinforced concrete. 

Insulating quilt is laid under ? in. cement screed 
to the floors. The quilt is turned up against 
the | in. cork, which is used as permanent shutter- 
ing to the walls. This isolates each floor from 
the general structure. 

Special consideration was given to the walls to the 
area and west elevation generally, as any possibility 
of noise from the stage or the organ of the theatre 
adjacent had to be obviated; thus the | in. cork was 
augmented by a layer of | in. fibre, covered with 
wire mesh and plastered normally. All the offices 
to the area are fitted with double windows. 

The windows to the three main elevations are 
divided into approximately 5 ft. units ; the lower 
portion of each unit is a fall-back type and the 
upper portion pivot hung. 


|, the Charing Cross Road elevation. 2, the ground 


floor entrance hall. 3, a typical landing of the 
main staircase, looking through to the office space. 
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EQUIPMENT Heating is by hot water radiant panels 
AND Which are placed below each window 
FINISHES 2": The boiler-house is in the basement. 
Two lifts are installed, working at a speed 
of 300 feet per minute for either attendant 

or automatic operation. 
The water supply is from an artesian well, 
which also feeds the adjoining Odeon 
Theatre. The external facing to the three 
main elevations is of | in. opaque glass, 
bedded in a special mastic, and fixed with 
rebated horizontal aluminium strips, which 
are plugged at intervals to the concrete. 
Portions of the facing are fixed by means of 
a special rebated aluminium head to the 
windows. The facing to the area is in 6 in. 
square white earthenware tiles. Provision 
is made for the erection of cradles for 
cleaning purposes to all the elevations. 
Treads and risers of the main staircase are 
in terrazzo cast in situ. Quarter space 
landings and main landings are in pre-cast 
terrazzo slabs. Flooring in the offices 
generally is of | in. beech block, laid on the 

} in. cement screed. 


THE VIEW 4, the main staircase, showing the double 
ILLUSTRATED doors which give access to the office space. 


COUNCIL OFFICES 


HOUFTON AND KINGTON 


THE SITE 


The site faces a large open space behind Chesterfield’s new Town 
Hall. A projected new street at the side greatly influenced the 
position of the north-western wing of the building. 


PLANNING 


The main entrance and staircase serves to divide the various 
departments. There is a large strong room in the basement and 
on the roof is a room equipped for the storage of papers. An 
electric lift travels from the basement to the roof space for the use 
of either passengers or papers. The men’s lavatories are in a 
separate sanitary tower at the eastern end and can only be 
approached through a fresh-air lobby. 
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COUNCIL OFFICES 
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STRUCTURE AND MATERIALS 


Steel frame construction on reinforced concrete foundation. External and main walls are 
of II in. by 2 in. hand-made sand-faced bricks of special colour, pointed in a quiet green 
cement. Internal partitions where not of brick are of patent blocks. Floors generally 
are of precast beam construction : all roofs flat and covered with rock asphalt. Windows 
generally are wooden double hung sashes brought well up to the outer face, but at each 
end these are let into specially made multi-brick jambs. Windows to drawing office and 
laboratories, etc., are horizontal steel casements. The stonework of the main entrance 
doors and windows over is of reconstructed Portland stone. 





EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


Heating is by low pressure hot water from two gas fired boilers, while the hot water 
service is also from a separate independent gas fired boiler. The ventilation is by natural 
means except in the council chamber, where there is a supplementary exhaust fan. 
With the exception of one small light all services in the council chamber are controlled 
from the clerk’s desk. Both internal and G.P.O. telephones are fitted throughout to 
ibe practically every room and electric clocks are installed in all main rooms. 

oe The council chamber has a panelled dado of Indian silver greywood banded with 
Australian walnut, and the tables and seats are constructed of similar material. The walls 
are painted and the colour graded down from light ivory to russet to tone with the 
panelling. The floor of this room, of the committee room and of the principal officers’ 
rooms are of cork, the remaining floors generally, including the first and second floor 
corridors, being of Indian gurjun wood. The laboratories are covered with teak blocks. 
The staircase and ground floor corridors are of terrazzo. Apart from the principal 
offices the walls and ceilings generally are finished in light shades of distemper. All doors THE VIEWS |, the main elevation. 2, a view of the 
throughout the building are flush panel, in oak or Columbian pine. ILLUSTRATED council chamber, seen from the lobby. 
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Chesterfield. The building represents the first 
block of buildings in the new civic centre. In 
1930 the Chesterfield Corporation purchased the 
estate of Rose Hill, an area of nine acres near the 
centre of the town: in 1932 they appointed 
Mr. A. J. Hope, of Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass 
and Hope, to prepare a scheme for the layout 
of the estate and in 1933 a layout scheme was 
approved, providing for a civic centre, with a road 
system giving convenient connexion with all parts 
of the town. This road system, with the exception 
of the two crescent roadways and the pedestrian 
way from West Bars which culminates in a staircase 
approach to the central ‘‘ Place,’’ has since been 
executed by the borough engineer. The crescent 
roadways may not be formed for some time, but 
towards the end of last year the Corporation 
decided to proceed with the pedestrian way and 
staircase approach under the supervision of the 
architects. 


The building is steel framed with hollow block 
floors. The plinth and dressings are in Portland 
stone, the upper storey in a warm toned brick. 


|, the south front. 2, the portico. 3 and 4, the 
council chamber. 5, the genera!-purpose room. 
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EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


The council chamber is treated in warm grey tones, with a dado of 
figured walnut. The seating for the members is also in walnut, 
upholstered in leather of a brownish grey with narrow piping lines of 
red ; the carpets and curtains are grey-green. There are five 
committee rooms on the first floor. Two of them, in the centre of the 
building, can be thrown into one room for receptions. These two 
rooms are panelled in quartered walnut relieved by ebony lines, the 
long windows on the front being echoed on the opposite wall by 
panels of peach tinted mirror glass. The folding screen, dividing 
the rooms, is panelled in a similar manner to the walls. The central 
staircase is lined with reconstructed marble. The whole of the 
furnishings throughout the building were designed by the architects. 
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Knightsbridge, London. The bay windows of the living- 
rooms have a direct view of Hyde Park. 





Two old buildings were demolished. The new scheme |! 
contains 2 shops on the ground floor (each with basement) 
and a central entrance to 14 flats on the upper floors. 
Small flats were required, each containing living-room, 
bedroom, bath, kitchen and entrance hall, with separate 
service approach and lift. The flat roof at the back of the 
first floor flats has been made into a formal garden. 
The old shop fronts were a few feet in front of the main 
upper wall and this line has been kept for the new 
building giving space for a flower box running the whole 
length of the front over the shops. 


Brick cavity walls with a certain amount of steelwork. 
Floors, roof and partitions are of hollow blocks. 


oak 


The front of the shops and the entrance hall are faced with 
travertine and the upper floors in brownish brick. Floors 
are finished in cork tiles throughout: window ills, 
terrazzo. Bathrooms are tiled, with black cork floors. 
Doors throughout are flush, in walnut. Heating is by 
low pressure hot water radiators, except in the living- 
rooms, which have a heating panel under the large bay 
windows. Antistatic aerials serve all the flats. 
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1, the Knightsbridge elevation. 2, the entrance hall. 
3, the shop fronts on the ground floor. 
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THE SITE Sutcliffe Avenue and Scarthoe Road, Grimsby. The fine 
corner site was given by the late Earl of Yarborough. Its 
situation made it necessary for the east end to be the 

a most important. 


PLANNING The church, which is dedicated to St. Martin, seats 500 
people. The plan is traditional in its general arrange- 
ment ; the congregation is accommodated between the 

ce widely spaced pillars of the nave and the aisles are for 
_— access and processions only. The choir is placed in the 
easternmost bay of the nave, raised one step above the 
congregation, and the chancel is separated from the nave 
by a pseudo screen formed by two columns supporting 
the rood beam with its figures. A chapel to the south of 
the chancel is arranged to form a return way for commun- 
icants, and the communion rail is a continuation of the 
one inthe chancel. A sacristy and choir vestry are placed 
to the north of the chancel and there are also a lavatory, 
flower room and cleaners’ store. 


THE VIEWS |, a, general view of the church from the south-east. 
ILLUSTRATED 2, a detail of the main entrance. 
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STRUCTURE AND MATERIALS 


In order to cover the wide span of the nave as economically 
as possible it was decided to use a reinforced concrete 
flat roof and this material has been used for the whole 
of the structure except the walls. The form and detail 
of the building has been largely dictated by the use of 
concrete as a finished material. Ornament is confined to 
three groups of sculpture and some modelled plaster 
panels in the chancel ceiling. The interior, which would 
otherwise be oppressively low and broad, is given an 
appearance of height by the narrow unrelieved columns 
which is strengthened by their warm colouring. 


EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


The heating system is by low pressure hot water with an 
electric accelerating pump and is almost entirely con- 
cealed. The electric lighting in the nave is by means of 
specially designed wooden fittings which form part of the 
scheme of decoration, and contain projectors which face 
eastwards and light the congregation from behind, the 
chancel being lighted by projector units from behind 
the rood beam. There is a special unit to light the 
rood. Economy of upkeep has been carefully studied, 
and there will be no external painting required what- 
soever. The gutters are formed in the concrete roof 
flats and the downspouts are of lead. Windows are of 
concrete with bronze saddle bars and leaded glazing 
and all the doors of oak with specially designed bronze 
handles. The floors are paved with large buff tiles 
except in the seating areas, where they are of maple 
blocks, and in the sanctuary, which is paved in stone. 
The crucifix over the east window facing Scarthoe 
Road, the rood and the figure of St. Martin over the 
main doorway are the work of Alfred Southwick. The 
high altar is of the simple English form with riddel posts 
of oak with gilded ornament and curtains. The font is 
cast in concrete with a cover of decorated oak sur- 
mounted by a carved dove by Alfred Southwick. The 
pulpit is of oak with a reconstructed marble base and 
bronze handrail. The lectern is the work of Edward 
Spencer, in collaboration with the architect. The eagle 
of pale brass stands on a pedestal of brass and white 
metal. The altar cross and candlesticks are also by 
Edward Spencer. 


THE VIEWS ILLUSTRATED 


3, a general view of the interior. 4, looking across the 
chancel to the side chapel. 
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A Housing Survey 


“EUROPE REHOUSED.’’ By Elizabeth Denby. London: 


George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Price I4s. 

ISS DENBY, in her new book “ Europe 
Re-housed,” gives a very thorough 
survey of what Europe (that is, ex- 
cluding England) has done in the way of 
; housing, how it has done it and why. As a 
| Leverhulme Scholar she had the opportunity 
of visiting most of the European countries 
in which housing programmes have _ been 
carried out and, in addition to the advantage 
of her continental visits, she had previously 
had eight years’ practical experience of slum 
clearance and re-housing in London. With 
this experience behind her she was obviously 
well equipped for approaching the subject of 

housing abroad from a critical angle. 

Most of Miss Denby’s book is given up 
to a statement of facts regarding the various 
countries with which she deals and she does not 
attempt to praise or criticize. She does not 
treat so much with actual building practice as 
with the gencral problem of housing and slum 
clearance as a whole, which of course embraces 
very wide interests including policy, finance 
and most important of all, planning. Most 
of the facts concerning the achievements of the 
various countries dealt with are already well 
known and do not need discussion here. 
Suffice it to say that they are well marshalled 
and accompanied by illustrations which, 
although in some cases not altogether typical, 
are at any rate sufficiently attractive to make 
us realize in England the advantage which 
much continental work has over ours in 
appreciating the need for sunshine and the 
provision of open spaces for recreation. 

It is in the introduction, summary and 
conclusions that any contentious matters for 
discussion will be found, although here there 
is little with which one can disagree. In the 
summary and conclusions Miss Denby reviews 
the position on the continent generally and 
endeavours to find some lesson which England 
can learn from continental experience. She 
says, and it is of course true, that most 
of the housing movements and methods of 
approach to the housing problem in Europe 
have been inspired by English experiments. 


ooo 


She also says, which is again perfectly 
' true, that the continent has used much of the 
' experience acquired in England to greater 


advantage than England has used it herself. 
The fact which Miss Denby appears to em- 
phasize more than any other is the lack of any 
attempt at very large scale planning in England 
in connexion with its housing problem. 
of course, 


One 


realizes, that the difficulties in 
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SWEDEN 


1,450,000 DWELLINGS 


HOLLAND 
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A pair represents a family 


England in this direction are much more 
acute than in most continental countries. 
The rapid industrial development of England in 
the nineteenth century, more rapid than 
anywhere else in the world, has bequeathed 
a legacy of bad planning and country spoliation 
which presents almost insuperable difficulties 
to social reformers today. Unfortunately, 
the recognized evils of this legacy seem to 
have had no appreciable effect; planning and 
building equally bad but of another kind still 
continues and will eventually create conditions 
at least as evil as those of the nineteenth century 
which we so deplore. The fact is that we have 


IN 1936 
THE FOLLOWING SURPLUS FAMILIES 
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ADDED BY 1936 
(INCLUDING REPLACEMENTS) 


1.750.000 DWELLINGS 


1,900,000 DWELLINGS 
17,520,000 DWELLINGS, 


9,109,687 DWELLINGS 


O00 DWELLINGS 
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... France is the only 
country whose records are avail- 
able where the housing shortage 
has not technically been over- 
come. Yet this apparently satis- 
factory outcome of 18 years’ work 
is misleading. There is every- 
where actually a glut of medium- 
priced dwellings, but the shortage 
of low-cost houses, and par- 
ticularly ones for poor families 
with many children, is still 
acute. Also, especially in Great 
Britain, many unhealthy or 
worn-out dwellings need re- 
placing by good ones at equally 
low rents.” —From “* Housing.” 


not yet established a definite attitude towards 
planning in England. Here and there we 
find a few people with vision who can appreciate 
the mess into which we are getting. These 
people are so few, however, that they are easily 
overwhelmed by the less enlightened and par- 
ticularly by those who have it in their power 
to control development. The little jealousies of 
local authorities and the pompous ignorance of 
many of our councils, of every shade of political 
opinion, makes it well-nigh impossible to deal 
with the problem of housing as it should be 
dealt with in relation to living, work and 
recreation. 





STATE 


SUBSIDY 

£3,249,304 
Right, Building Agencies and 
Subsidies. State subsidies only 
have been shown. In Sweden 
(financial figures relate to the 
whale é ; her ° 
whole country) another . 
£2 million were granted by the 
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WHOLE COUNTRY, 





tion has been calculated by 
taking the sums actually spent, 
and reckoning an average 
annual expenditure (promised 
on the dwellings already put up) 
of £14 millions for the neat 20 
years —an admitted under- 
estimate. Municipal subsidies 
are an additional burden but 
are unknown. Below, the 
shopping centre at Chatenay- 
Malabry, France. Flats for 
single or unmarried people are 
built in high towers; there are 
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But even assuming the existence of a dic- 
tatorial system of government, capable of 
brushing all these parochial ideas aside and 
deciding to set about planning England on a 
comprehensive and rational basis, where would 
the people be found to undertake it? The fact 
is that planning on a large scale has hardly 
ever been taught in England. There is no 
school of thought and no traditional training 
such as most of our continental neighbours 
enjoy. The architect has been far too easily 
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BUILDING AGENCIES AND SUBSIDIES 





satisfied with the term “town planning ” 
which, when it comes down to facts, usually 
means the planning of a small isolated housing 
scheme or minor alterations to a city, but 
never anything which takes into consideration 
its relationship to industry, transport and 
agriculture in the surrounding districts. 

So that where Miss Denby holds up the 
work of continental housing authorities 
as an example to England she is on easy 
ground. Whether everyone will agree with 
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some of her conclusions is another matter. 
While putting in a plea for the revival of 
street architecture by means of the re-intro- 
duction of the terrace house, she will probably 
find few sympathizers when she talks of planning 
40 houses to the acre; in any case, the small 
gardens, on which she sets such value as an 
amenity, would need to be very small indeed 
and the possibility of growing flowers and vege- 
tables, as she suggests, a remote one. 

Man’s contact with nature, either through 
digging in his own garden or cultivating flowers 
in a window box, is what Miss Denby really 
stresses as a necessity. There is a very sym- 
pathetic strain in all her references to the 
tenants; she obviously feels for them and, 
again obviously, does not belong to that 
scientifically minded school of thought which 
would teach people how to live. Rather, one 
imagines, she would help them to live their 
own lives in a more comfortable and richer 
way than they have been able to do so before. 

In her conclusions, she suggests that England 
has spent more money on housing than any 
other European country but that she has in 
the end got less value for this expenditure. 
It is difficult to see altogether how this argu- 
ment is worked out; it may be admitted 
that on the whole families in Europe pay very 
much the same proportion of their incomes in 
rent, with the exception of those in France 
and Vienna, but the fact remains that in 
return for that proportion of income paid, 
the Englishman certainly gets much _ better 
accommodation in the house. It would also 
be thought wrong by many to say that the 
quality of the housing in this country does 
not as a whole compare favourably with that 
of any other European nation. One would have 
thought, generally speaking, just the opposite. 
Another point which must be considered 
when value for money is under review is 
that to assess the return for money expended 
on housing, the number of houses or apartments 
should not be considered so much as the actual 
number of rooms. An apartment, for instance 
in Scandinavia, consisting of two bedrooms and 
a living-room but with no bathroom, for which 
the tenant is paying one quarter of his income, 
is obviously not such good value as an apart- 
ment or cottage in England consisting of a 
living-room, kitchen, bathroom and three to 
four bedrooms for which the tenant pays the 
same proportion of his income. However, these 
values are very difficult to assess or to compare 
on account of the varying conditions, particularly 
climatic ones, which make each country’s 
problem an individual one, comparisons only 
being possible on broad lines. 

Miss Denby seems to think that the most 
outstanding housing achievement since the 
War is that carried out in Vienna, but this 
may be arguable—very much so in fact. 
What is interesting about the Vienna housing 
and also about the big planning schemes in 
Germany and Italy, is that they were all carried 
through by bodies with dictatorial powers. 
In other words, none of these schemes have 
suffered from the interference of a host of 
small fry all working at cross purposes. With 
Miss Denby’s book it is possible to make 
valuable comparisons, on broad lines, between 
housing in Europe and in England and the 
chief lesson to learn, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is undoubtedly the need for better 
education in planning and the recognition 
of the value of planning on a big scale as 
against the pettifogging little jobs which 
we see being carried out almost daily around us. 
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CHRISTOPHER NICHOLSON 
ARCHITECT 


The house, which was built for Dr. Warren Crowe, is at Fawley 
Green, on the downs above Henley-on-Thames. The site falls 
to the south and west at a gradient of 1 in 8 and is approached 
by a private drive from the north-east. The house commands 
very extensive views to the south over the Thames Valley, and 
is protected on the north side by the natural banking of the hill 
behind. Plans submitted to the local authorities were passed 
on to a panel of architects. The panel at first rejected the design, 
but after considerable delay were persuaded to revise their 
decision subject to the final colouring of the house being 
approved by them and also to a line of trees being planted 
between the village and the house. 1, the house from the south. 
2, a general view from the east, showing the surrounding layout. 
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3, the house from the east. 4, view from the west showing 
the entrance forecourt and, on the left, the service wing. 
The house is designed on a grid, vertically and horizontally, 
of which the basic unit is 1ft. 3in. This unit controls 
dimensions throughout. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The client required a house in the contemporary manner, to be run by two servants 
and chauffeur-valet, with accommodation as given. The house was to be openly 
planned with loggia, breakfast terrace, sleeping porch and balcony reached from 
all the principal bedrooms. In spite of the fall in the ground no steps were to 
appear inside the house. Equipment was to be all-electric, except for a coal fire 
in the living-room and a stove in the hall. 

The building is steel framed with 11 in. cavity brickwork rendered externally. 
The balcony and cill wall over and the canopies where shown are in reinforced 
concrete. All plumbing is taken in internal ducts. The artificial stone coping is 
aplum colour ; the external walls bleached brick colour ; windows, off white. The 
terracing is a warm buff, with nigger brown jointing. 5, a view from bedroom 1, 
looking on to the service wing. The windows are standard metal casements. 
6, the west loggia. The concrete paving (shown in the detail, left, of the loggia), 
is in concrete cast in situ, with joints conforming to the grid of 1 ft. 3in. 7, the 
balcony. The tiling is cast in situ and laid to fall to a concealed gutter running 
under a grating. The railing is of metal and wire net, painted, with a teak rail. 
On the left are drawings illustrating various details of the external design. 
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FOLDING PARTITION *“"*Y 


BETWEEN LIVING- 
AND DINING-ROOMS 








Windows are standard metal throughout the house, except in 
the living- and dining-rooms, which have special wood case- 
ments and patent catches designed by the architect, as shown 
in the detail on this page. Floors are Columbian pine in narrow 
widths in the living area ; linoin the servant’s quarters. Doors 
are flush ; straight grained walnut in the principal rooms ; 
elsewhere painted finish. Fittings throughout were designed 
by the architect, with painted finish and matt chrome furniture. 
The details of the internal furnishing shown on this page ar 

drawn by Hugh Casson. 
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8, the staircase landing, 
9, the sideboard under the 
window inthe dining-room 
which is served by a hatch 
from the pantry. Electric 
heating tubes are carried 
below the sideboard. All 
heating is thermostatic- 
ally controlled, and there 
are additional soapstone 
heaters. Hot water is 
supplied by electric water 
heaters. 10 and 11, two 
views of the living-room. 








RECENT PAINTINGS BY PAUL NASH 
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Two paintings from the exhibition of oil paintings, water-colours 
rf) > 7 _ . . 

and “ collages " by Paul Nash at the Leicester galleries. Above, 

« Circle of the Monoliths” : below, « The Archer Overthrown.” 
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Shops 

“SMALLER RETAIL SHOPS.” By Bryan and Norman 
Westwood. London: The Architectural Press. Price 10s. 6d. 
HE lack of collated data on the design of small 
T shops has caused considerable inconvenience 
to architects faced with the problem of 
building for retail distribution. This book answers 
the need very effectively and should prove 
extremely valuable, not only to the architect but 
also to the shopkeeper who, faced by increasingly 
acute competition, is finding it no longer sufficient 

to rely on rule of thumb methods. 

The authors deal with every aspect of the 
problem, from the selection of sites to such details 
as pavement lights and pneumatic cash systems, 
from the limiting regulations for blinds and signs 
in London and provincial towns to the size of the 
bacon slicer required in a provision shop. 

One’s only regret is that the authors had not the 
space to amplify their remarks on the psychological 
factors in shop planning. There have been shops 
heralded as architectural achievements which 
started the shopkeeper on his journey to the 
bankruptcy courts. The architect who makes the 
best use of his opportunities and his materials may 
turn out a shop which looks so elegant that it 
frightens away the section of the public which it 
aims to attract. Alternatively, he may create an 
atmosphere so straightforward and honest as to 
worry a clientele used to shopping in an atmosphere 
of extravagant grandeur. 

That the authors are alive to this problem is 
demonstrated by the shops which they themselves 
have designed and which mect so admirably the 
need for which they are created, and one is grateful 
to them for having published the data and infor- 
mation which they have carefully collected over a 
period of some years. 

The book is efficiently and unpretentiously laid 
out and the bibliography at the end should prove 
invaluable to those who wish to examine the 
subject in more detail. 


MISHA BLACK 


More Shops 


MARIO LABO: ARCHITETTURA E ARREDAMENTO DEL 
NEGOZIO. Ulrico Hoepli, Milano, 1936. Price 90 lire. 

HIs new book by Mario Labo, the distinguished 

Genovese architect, which, due to some over- 

sight, is not mentioned in the bibliography to 
Bryan and Norman Westwood’s volume on Smaller 
Retail Shops, is a welcome addition to the existing 
literature on shop interiors and shop fronts. Its 
text is less technical than Schumacher’s and also 
less detailed than the Westwood’s, but it is well 
and clearly written and contains in a succinct 
form just as much as a practising architect must 
really know on the subject. Its price seems very 
reasonable too, considering the fact that it is 
provided with 244 illustrations, all of which are 
admirably printed, and most of which are full-page 
or half-page size. Moreover, the selection of 
examples shown is remarkably judicious and 
competent. And as it has been made primarily 
from the Italian point of view, it is for the greater 
part quite different from that in Schumacher’s, 
René Herbst’s, and Westwood’s books. Eighty- 
two specimens are taken from Italy, 36 from Austria, 
21 from Hungary and 19 from Germany, as against 
16 from France and 10 from Britain. Among the 
Italian shops illustrated some designed by the 
author are especially successful and characteristic, 
for example, the shoe shop on page 91, the poultry- 
shop on page 180 and the travel-agency on page 
139. Another example equally interesting, because 
equally Italian, is the shop for furnishing textiles 
by G. Rosso on page 71. One quality which dis- 
tinguishes these Italian interiors from those 
designed by modern architects in other European 
countries is the bolder use of polished or matt slabs 
of valuable stone, such as Cipolline, Travertine, or 
Serpentine. They are favourite Italian materials 
for facing walls or pillars and give an effect that 
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Doubts 
have often been raised as to whether this modern 
style of ours is not unsuitable for expressing 


is both modern and representational. 


anything beyond practical needs. In fact, there 
are not many instances of monumentality being 
achieved by contemporary architects without the 
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Four of the series of illustrations 
of fascia lettering, with drawings 
showing the materials used. From 
** Smaller Retail Shops.” 


adoption of traditional, or semi-traditional forms. 
Italy—her pavilion at Paris proved it—is an 
exception to this rule. It seems highly gratify- 
ing for anybody looking at twentieth-century 
architecture from a more than national point of 
view, to realize that here is a nation which has been 








Right, Konsum’s shop at Borlange, 
Sweden. The show windows contain- 
ing perishable goods are kept cool by 
means of a stream of cold water 
passing over the inner face of the 
glass. The shop was designed by 
the Architects’ Department of the 
Swedish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. Below, small shops under 
the ‘clover leaf” crossing at Stock- 
holm. The eaternal finish is anodized 
aluminium. From “Smaller Retail 
Shops.” 


able to develop a style so clearly her own, expressing 
so definitely the same qualities that distinguish her 
achievements in the past, and yet so truly modern 


and up to date. Shops, generally speaking appear 
to be particularly international in the architectural 
features of their fronts and interiors, and it is 
therefore remarkable to see that in Italy they 
are Italian rather than ‘“‘ Modern” in character. 
As for other countries, there are not many 
examples which illustrate a similar attitude, be 
it of national or evidently individual expression. 
One of the most excellent is J. Ginsburg’s sweet- 








shop, Les Douceurs de Mon Pays, at Paris, a gem 
of a small facade. 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
A Guide to Contemporary Art 


MODERN PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Mary Chamot. 
London: Country Life. Price 10s. 6d. 


ACKING the background of steady develop- 
ment represented by French nineteenth 


century painting, English artists during the 
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last 50 years have been occupied mainly by 
an endeavour to escape from the plethora of 
Victorian naturalism. The force of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement in painting was soon spent 
and what vigour it had was absorbed through 
William Morris into the movement which led to 
the foundation of twentieth century building and 
industrial design. 

No attempt to recover the English tradition, 
which had stopped short with Constable and 
Turner, was successful and although Wilson Steer 
did reproduce some of the former’s qualities and 
Augustus John brought new life into portrait 
painting their influence went no further than 
modifying the rigidity of the academic outlook. 

Later artists influenced by the Fauves and 
early cubists in Paris began the really definite 
break which has produced the most living art of 
today and given it its international character. 
Fifty-nine plates ranging from Whistler to Ben 
Nicholson illustrate Miss Chamot’s survey, in 
which more weight is thrown on pre-war than 
on post-war developments. ‘‘ Not every painter,” 
we are informed in the preface, ‘‘ who has lived 
and worked in England since Whistler could be 
included ”’; indeed one could wish that far fewer 
names encumbered Miss Chamot’s pages which for 
the most part tend to read like a catalogue. 

Critical judgments on individual artists would 
be out of place in a book of this nature but Miss 
Chamot’s desire to overlook none of the tributaries 
has resulted in the course of the main stream 
becoming rather blurred. 

Too much importance seems to have been 
attached to the New English Art Club whose break 
with the academic tradition was not as violent 
as it may at the time have seemed to be, and most 
of whose ideals have long since been absorbed into 
the academic fold. Far more important was the 
wider movement which had its genesis in the 
Grafton Gallery Exhibition of 1910 and the subse- 
quent influence of Roger Fry on numerous post- 
war artists. Not until this time was the creative 
fertility of Picasso, Matisse and others intelligently 
understood and absorbed by English artists. 
More recent tendencies such as the split between 
the Abstract and Surréalist attitude are only 
glanced at in the last few pages of the book and 
one is disappointed again to find a catalogue of 
names rather than some assessment of the strength 
of either movement in this country. 

A catholic taste is necessary to cover the whole 
field of work done in the last fifty years, but one 
suspects Miss Chamot of undue tolerance when 
diverse artists such as R. G. Eves, and Ben 
Nicholson are subject to appraisal in hardly 
differing terms. 

Whether anything approaching the rebirth of a 
specifically English tradition can be expected is 
doubtful. Although Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, 
R. O. Dunlop and other artists working in the post- 
impressionist line of development have contributed 
something of a native character to landscape and 
still life painting, nevertheless both the Abstract 
and Surréalist movements are of a definitely 
international character, the former especially in 
its association with the modern movement in 
architecture and the latter by reason of its 
philosophic basis. 

The plates illustrating the book are well chosen, 
although the author’s habit of referring to pictures 
not illustrated and in most cases in private 
collections becomes somewhat irritating. 

The title of the last chapter dealing with recent 
developments seems rather misleading. ‘‘ The 
Search for a Style” is an inadequate description 
of the problem facing the contemporary artist, 
who must relate himself satisfactorily to the 
structure of society before attempting to achieve 
forceful methods of expression; for only when 
his purpose is clear can the artist devote his 
attention to the clothing of his thought. 

Short biographical notes on all the artists 
referred to are included at the end of the book. 


F. J. HARRIS 
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ISOBAR CLUB, LAWN ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 





The club, a general view of which is shown in 1, is on the ground floor of an 
existing block of flats and is a reconstruction of rooms which formerly formed 
part of the kitchens and service department. The illustrations here show three 
views in the bar. The bar fitting is made in teak anddeal. The teak is natural 
colour: the deal painted white. Walls and soffites are painted white. The law 
requires a screen that can close the bar if the club remains open after ‘‘ time "’ 
has been called. This is made in birch, with a square mesh of white bronze. 
It is held against the ceiling when the bar is open, 2, and is lowered to a 
vertical position when the bar is shut, 3. 

Tables, chairs and stools are birch. The floor is covered with fibre matting. 
Walls generally are lined with butt jointed birch plywood on battens, but the 
large wall space alongside the bar is covered by a large scale black and white 
map of Hampstead, with streams and ponds painted blue and the whole 
lacquered with special clear varnish. 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT IN THE 


Among the new technical factors which are acquiring increasing importance as elements in interior 
design is the provision of sound equipment. The necessary fittings and equipment for radio, 
gramophone, etc., ina sense provide a substitute for traditional sound equipment in the form of organs 
and other ‘“‘permanent”’ instruments, even for the elaboration of such features as choir stalls and 
music galleries, which have in the past been made to act as decorative elements in the interior. 
The subject is a very large one, covering as it does the distribution of sound or the amplification 
of it in almost all types of large public buildings, from the factory to the cinema, church or town 
hall; but, for the moment, we may confine ourselves to the domestic scale interior in which a 
study of the problem must necessarily begin. 1 and 2 may serve to illustrate the main architectural 
issue involved. 1, which shows a radio-gramophone housed in an existing cupboard in a house in 
Upper Brook Street, represents a common expedient for concealing a piece of equipment which is 
obviously out of character with the surrounding “ decoration.” Where, on the other hand, a more 
consistent attitude is adopted, and furniture and decoration considered as an extension of the 
architecture of the interior, a piece of sound equipment may make a valuable contribution to the 
final effect of the room. This is the case in 2, the living-room of a house in Surrey (architect, 
E. Maxwell Fry). Here too we can see that the problem is not necessarily one of “building in,” 
which is a form of ‘‘modernist’’ dogma which does not always give the best answer to the very 
special demands of modern sound equipment; rather it is a matter of considering carefully its 
placing and surface finish in relation to the other furnishing of the room. 








DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


In many buildings, and particularly in blocks of flats where special considerations such as the avoidance 
of * sereening ** by metal structure or electrical equipment introduce difficulties in good reception by 
individual sets, the sound equipment is canalized from a central source of distribution. In these cases it 
becomes, as much as water supply or heating, a part of the equipment of the building and must be designed 
as such. 3, shows a loudspeaker, which is served by a central distributing system, designed as part of a 
permanent cupboard fitting in a living-room. It is in Pullman Court, Streatham Hill (architect, Frederick 
Gibberd). Such distributing systems fall into two main categories, whose individual advantages and 
disadvantages must be considered before describing the equipment involved. 





1. DISTRIBUTION AT LOW FREQUENCY 3 i ai 
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This involves one or more central receivers, according to the number of 
programmes it is desired to relay to each flat, wiring (a circuit to each programme) 
and a loudspeaker in each flat, fitted with a selector switch and volume 
control, . 


Advantages. It is possible for the management to control the maximum 
volume which can be obtained from the loudspeakers, thus minimizing complaints 
of noise. It is also, sometimes, claimed that the management can make a small 
profit from the hire of the loudspeakers. 


Disadvantages. First, the principle expenditure is upon a large number of 
loudspeakers, and it would generally be prohibitive in speculative or ‘‘ invest- 
ment ”” property in which loudspeakers are provided as part of the equipment 
of the building to fit anything better than a presentable, second-rate instrument. 
Secondly, it is not possible with this system to enable tenants to use 
television. - 


2. DISTRIBUTION AT HIGH FREQUENCY. 


This involves an aerial generally feeding high frequency amplifiers (using com- 
paratively small and cheap valves) and a system of special wiring throughout the 
flats, which are each provided with an aerial and earth terminal or plug. 
The tenant connects his own wireless set or radio-gramophone to the point 
provided. 


Advantages. First, the tenant can use an instrument suited to his individual 
taste. Secondly, provision can be made in the wiring so that the short and 
television wave-band service can be added at a later date without difficulty, 
disturbance of structure or great expense. Thirdly, the principal expense lies in 
the permanent wiring, which can be carried out to take care of future 
developments. 


Disadvantages. The management cannot control the maximum volume. 
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INTERIOR 


1. SIMPLE AERIAL 


SYSTEM FP 


1. Aerial. 

2. Insulators. 

3. Aerial transformer to feed 
balanced transmission line. 

4. Masts. The top of the mast 
should be at least 25 ft. above 
the top of the building. 

5. Transmission line of special 
cable, constructed to mini- 
mize losses and protect 
signals against interference. 

6. Halyard for lowering aerial 
for inspection purposes, etc. 

7. Outlet socket in flat. These 
should be of a special type so 
that standard plugs used for 
electrical purposes cannot 
be inserted in them. 

8. Position of set transformer 
with screened lead up to the 
point of entry to the re- 
ceiver. Extensions from the 
outlet socket should not be 
run with ordinary flex. 








This system provides at each point reception 
on all broadcast wave bands, including short 
waves, but not television. It avoids electrical 
interference generated within the building; 
also interaction between adjacent receivers. 
Any type of receiver can be used, except a 
portable with self-contained aerial. The system 
will feed up to approximately sixteen outlet 
points, but if the service comprises more than 
eight an additional aerial is attached to the 
existing masts. 


4. SELF-CONTAINED RELAY 
INSTALLATION 


U 
| 
1. Standard __hori- | 
zontal aerial. i =e 
2. Receiving and = 
amplifying equip- 
ment for the | 
distribution of a f[ " 
given number of 4 | 
programmes, 
conveniently 
housed in separ- Q q 
ate room on roof 1 fo i 
or in basement. 
3. Distribution net- 
work in the form 
of risers. 
4. Control panel 
with programme- 


selector switch 6 ¢ 
iy, 


—) 


eU 


' 
| 
' 
L- 


--{a 


and tone com- 
pensated volume 
control. Flush or 
surface-mounted. 
5. Skirting sockets 
for plugging port- 
ablespeakers into 
the service. i: te 
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The _system is used for blocks of flats, etc., 
requiring a radio service without individual 
receivers. The system is entirely contained 
within the building, except of course for mains 
electricity supply. Receiving and amplifying 
equipment is installed for distributing a given 
number of programmes A control panel with 
selector switch, volume control and loud- 
speaker is installed in the individual rooms. 
Although a volume control is provided at each 
point the maximum strength obtainable is under 
the control of the property owner. The number 
of speakers operating does not affect the volume. 
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2. AMPLIFIED AERIAL 
SYSTEM: A 


1. Single mast with verti- 5 
cal aerial, particularly [2] 
useful where space is . 


) eae) SRM S| 
limited. es sy 











2. Aerial amplifier with | 
output panel to which 
30-40 transmission lines |; 
may be connected. ‘ih 

3. Individual leads to con- ||: o 
nect outlet points with |! ees 
the amplifier. i 

4. Outlet socket. Coup- |! 
ling to the receiver is by || || |! 
means of a plug and |! || |) 
screened lead, no trans- | 
former being necessary. 

5. Extensions may be run | 
from the point of entry, | 
but the total length of | | 
cable on one run should ; | 
not exceed 400 feet. L 

6. More than one outlet ' 
point may be provided 
in each flat. 




















The system is used for blocks of fifteen flats 
or more where a_ noise-reducing system is 
required without involving the complete re-wiring 
of the building. An amplifier is installed with 
an output panel permitting transmission lines 
to be connected as and when required. A single 
mast with vertical aerial may be used when the 
roof space is limited. Each amplifier will serve 
up to 40 flats, and can be arranged for the 
reception of all wave bands, including television. 
Interference generated within the building is 
eliminated. 


5. PROGRAMME RELAY SYSTEM 
CONTROLLED EXTERNALLY 








1. Private telephone 
lines for relaying 
four separate pro- 
grammes from a 
central receiving 
station. 

2. Amplifying equip- 
ment to give ample 
volume at each 
outlet point. 

3. Feeder system of 
specially screened 
cable to prevent 
programmes 
breaking through 
from one line to 
the other. 

4. Standard control 
incorporating 
clearly marked 
programme switch 
and volume con- 
trol. 

5. Skirting socket for 
plugging portable 
speakers into the 
service. 

















The system, which is operated by a private 
company, relays programmes to blocks of flats, 
etc., within six miles of Central London. Pro- 
grammes are relayed via G.P.O. private lines 
from a central receiving station to the amplifier 
equipment installed on the site. The regulation 
of the output stage is such that the volume level 
is unaffected by variations in the number of 
subscribers listening at any time. Or several 
speakers and control panels can be arranged in 
different rooms, each relaying separate pro- 
grammes. 


{7 Standard control 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


3. AMPLIFIED AERIAL 
SYSTEM: B 


1. Standard horizon- 
tal aerial between 
two 25 ft. masts. 

2. Amplifiermounted 
on steel rack. In 
the case of a large 
block more than 
one amplifier may 
be fed from the 
same aerial. 

3. Network of wiring 
in the form of 
risers. 

4. All outlet points 
are looped. Each 
amplifier will feed 
a number of risers, | 
and ail signals, in- | 
cluding television, 
are fed over the 
same cable. 

5. Receiver con- | 
nected to aerial 
system. 

. Television receiv- 
ers may also be 
coupled to the 
aerial outlet point 
without alteration 
to the socket or 


plug. 











oa 





The system is used for blocks of flats, ete., re- 
quiring a complete service (including television) 
to any number of points. The amplifiers are 
usually housed in a tank room. Disiribution 
is by means of special concentric feeders pro- 
tected in screw tubing according to British 
Standard Specification. Any make of receiver 
may be connected except portables with self- 
contained aerials. There is no interference 
between neighbouring receivers, and if the leads 
to any set are short-circuited, this in no way 
affects the service to other sets. Extension leads 
may be run up to 60 ft. in length from the 
existing outlet point in any flat. 


6. COMBINED AERIAL AND 
RELAY INSTALLATION 





1. Standard hori- 
zontal aerial. 

2. Input of 4-pro- 
gramme relay 
service. 

3. Amplifiers for 
both services. 

4. Aerial service 
feeder distribu- 
tion. 

5. 4-programme re- 
lay feeder distri- 
bution. 


7. and outlet § ar- 
rangements for 
dual service. 
Skirting socket 
is available for 
either service. 





The system is one of many possible types of 
installation combining both aerial and relay 
systems. A 4-programme relay is supplied, 
together with an aerial service (both as previously 
described). Separate cables are used for these 
two services, but they are run in the same tubing. 
The same outlet point may be used for either 


service. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT e SOUND 


The three component parts of the radiogram unit, i.e., radio chassis, gramophone unit and speaker and 
power pack are readily separable, so that the individual components may be mounted or housed as far 
jrom each other as the design of the room suggests. The main advantage of this is that no vibration is 
transmitted from the speaker to the radio and that the speaker can be placed in the proper position for the 
room; in most cases this would be at about ear height, but naturally the acoustics of the individual room 
have to be studied to secure the best position. Service is made easier if accessibility has been studied when 
the units are housed: and if the wiring has been done at the same time as other constructional work on the 
house, the radio installation can be used to give verbal instructions from one room to the other. With regard 
to the actual space needed for the various units, reference should invariably be made to the manufacturers, 
as some chassis should be installed only horizontally and some horizontally and vertically. There is, 
S fx A N D A R D I Z E D however, equipment being manufactured in which the components are self-contained units of standardized 
dimensions giving the architect a basis on which to work in planning sound equipment in his interiors. 
COM PONE NT § Data on this type of equipment are given on this page. 
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For the gramophone installation mounting on rubber is recommended, but the whole construction I © tiv 
should be as firm and solid as possible. It is advisable that the radio chassis should also be mounted | OO OO #8 ( J 
on rubber or some other resilient base, and that all the units should be housed in places which are well O it 
ventilated and free from damp. They should be readily | 

accessible for service or repair and in this connexion it is 

wise to leave a foot or so of slack wire between the chassis and : a 

the walls. This enables connection to be made in a less awkward | 

position. The length of the ‘‘ earth’? lead should be as : a 
short as possible, and the type of wire used should be not less 13" 9 
than 55 copper wire. For the microphone and loudspeaker 

the wire should be screened |4 twin well insulated copper 
wire, preferably housed in a conduit. The type and placing a ~ 4 
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of loudspeakers must depend on the room which each indi- 


Sint QO 
vidual speaker is to serve, as also will the size of the component. + > 5 1“ 
The above are only a few rough guides to radiogram installa- +——_——_14 Enna ih. | | | 


| PP"S PP § 
tion; individual difficulties can only be solved by reference ene 7'—__——+ | LF aa 
to individual cases, and to attempt to compile a list of technical . ig? PIRES ney ey 5-2 Ha 
data which would cover every case would probably tend to | ee 


be more confusing than helpful. R A D / 0 ry H A s s 
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4-6, installations built up of the components shown on the facing page. 4, shows the radio and 
gramophone unit of an installation in a house at Mill Hill. The loudspeaker is placed in the wall above 
where it is accessible from the garage at the back. 5, is a loudspeaker built into a cupboard fitting 
on a private yacht. 6, was placed in an existing cupboard in the living-room of a house in Orchard 
Place, London. A special feature of this installation is the clocking device, seen in the centre of the 
cupboard, at the top, by means of which the set is automatically turned on and off at any time of 
the day to receive a desired programme. It is operated by means of a series of pins inserted in the 
dial. 7, a polished sycamore fitting designed by Marcel Breuer for a flat at Highpoint, Highgate. 
From left to right are the wireless control panel, the loudspeaker aperture filled with polished wire 
mesh, the gramophone and a cabinet for record storage. 8, a furniture unit designed by John H. 
Butler, which incorporates radio, gramophone, loudspeaker and record storage compartment. 
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Ss O U N D E Qa U 


10 and Il, an example of sound equipment 
designed as part of the furnishing of an interior 
in Connaught Place, London (Serge Chermayeff. 
architect). Radio and gramophone are incorporated 
in a cabinet fitting, with veneered maple finish, 
which also contains bookshelves, writing desk and 
general purpose cupboards. The view, 11 above, of the 
cabinet open’ shows the various compartments 
housing the sound equipment : on the left is the 
gramophone with amplifier under and on the right the 
radio controls with record storage under. 10 shows 
the loudspeaker which is placed in the spandril of the 
stairway. There is a second loudspeaker fitted in 
the ceiling of the main bedroom. 
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“The Poulett Arms’ near Ilminster, 
for Messrs. Brutton, Mitchell Toms Ltd. 
Architect: E. A. Clarke, F.I.A.A. 

Contractor: A. Taylor, Norton-sub-Hamdon. 
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The Bricks are 
‘Phorpres’ Rustics. 
Walls limewashed, 
and natural brown 
on chimney stacks. 
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Yes, they're 
all PEL 
Nesting Chairs 


2,500 PEL NESTING CHAIRS FOR 
WOLVERHAMPTON’S CIVIC HALL 


The Architects, Messrs. Lyons and Israel, chose Pel Nesting Arm Chairs 
with tip up seats (Model Number R.P.20) for Wolverhampton’'s fine Civic 
Hall because they combine lightness with strength, because they are 
extremely comfortable and because, when occasion demands, they can 


be stacked so that 12 chairs occupy the floor space of one, 


4 RECEGOOIRSIEGORIEADEIe 
4 HUIGOINSSE SEGRE INGEOOES 
4 BIGGORESRERIECOEIARINGS 
(ORDER AERIBINISUOMARe PATENTED 
4 OGEDOMEFOREFIEEESEOING 

4 GECSUEAHIONSE NESTING CHAIRS 


Birmingham + London Office & Showrooms - 15 Henrietta Street W1 - Phone Welbeck 1874 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Ruins of Rheims 


The 


As Irene and her party approached, they could see from a great distance 
the towers and vast facade of Rheims Cathedral, rising up from this immolated 
plain, and clad at this hour in the golden armour of the setting sun. Plainly 
now, they would stand sempiternally, burnt and pounded and battered and 
inexorably smashed though they were. The lapse of four years, so short a 
period out of a lifetime of nine hundred, seemed to have invested them with 
especial qualities, both of symbolism and perpetuity. Thus, upon their 
stone, it seemed for once to have made visible the same lacerating and 
disintegrant process that it had wrought in secret upon the hearts of human 
beings, whether by involving them personally in the killing, or by proxy, 
through the persons of those they loved. Further, the passage of this 
comparatively brief space of time had substituted the very fabric of the 
walls for another, changing them, as it were, from a work of man into a 
work of God. Often people have wondered at the sacked and gutted cities 
of the antique world, trying to imagine by what alchemy it was, for example, 
that the great buildings of Rome, such as the Colosseum or the Pantheon, 
differed so completely, in their apparent substance and texture, from those 
which were erected only a few centuries later, seemed so much more noble in 
their ruin than the others in their full splendour? Here fire and sword —or 
their modern equivalents—had produced the identical effect, changing the 
ereat building, bestowing upon it the same air of immortality of structure 
which marks the wrecked architectural remains of the classical age. No 


longer built by the mere hands of men, it had become a cliff, or the soul of 


a building rising free of its heavy shackles of stone, and clothed with the 
gold, exultant feathers of the phoenix. Here and there still, a crowned king, 
with the curved, peering eyes and subtle, sombre smile of French gothic 
statuary, in which the genius of that people finds its highest expression, 
faced the torn landscape. Growing out of the very soil of this country, 
these superb effigies had yet seen the soil itself perish first before them. 
Nothing could ever triumph over these ravaged arches and statues, informed 
by the pride and fleshless grace of the sepulchre : for they represented the 
unbreakable spirit of the Franks, the great free nations who dwelt on the 
borders of the western ocean, and whose spirit was continually refreshed and 
renewed by this contact. These towers can nevermore be touched, never 
spoilt, for no phoenix can be snared, it burns the net and him who holds it, 
and, immortal bird, can only die to rise again. Nothing, no human face 
nor voice, nor any machinery, can vulgarize them: for no skeleton can be 
Vulgarized; the skull always mocks back. 
SITWELL 
Viacmillan) 
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The Old, Old Story 


However ungrateful it) may 
scem, one cannot help won- 
dering whether possibly — the 
Roval Academy has not got 
some function to perform other 
than that of providing the press 
with an annual quota of red-hot 
news and a free platform at its 
banquet for a mixed bag of 
politicians, admirals and prom- 
inent ecclesiastics. After all it is 
morally, if not financially, state- 
supported, it is the only exhibi- 
tion at which artists can exhibit 
their work gratis and it is still in 
a position to enable those whose 
pictures grace its walls to sell 
them atagood price. Moreover, 
itistothe Academy that the di- 
rectors of the smaller provincial 
and colonial picture-galleries, 
who form the best endowed body 
of buyers in the market, turn. 
Surely therefore one is justified 
in demanding that it should 
represent if not the very best, 
at least a consistently high level 
of the country’s art. This is in 
no way a plea for the inclusion 
of the works of the avant-garde. 
for even in the most enlightened 
state the place of the avant- 
garde is outside the temple of 
official art, and indeed it may 
be argued that in the last few 
vears since the Academy got to 
hear about Monet aid the 
Impressionists the standard has 
visibly declined. But what one 
has a right to demand is a high 
standard of technical accom- 
plishment and good academic 
art, and this is just what one 
does not get. Any of the state 
portraits in the present exhibi- 
tion would look amateurish 
alongside a Winterhalter and 
none of the nudes would for one 
moment bear comparison with 
an Etty. One of the exceptions 
to this rule is a painting of a 
horse and groom by Mr. 
Munnings of which one fancies 
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. UBLIC HOUSE 


ITALIANATE. 


ATTEMPT 
WITH 


This essentially 


rulgar but not commonplace style was one thatachieved 
great popularity in the last century. Its chief char- 
acteristic is an abundance of robust and often beautiful 


WMrchitectural 
A BADLY NEEDED 
TERMINOLOGY, 


TO 
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WENTIETH - CENTURY 
' modern style of extreme simplicity. 


Glossary 


ACHIEVE A CO-ORDINATED ARCHITECTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY OSBERT LANCASTER. 


TUTTLE 


17 HWA Al 


Teka 32 
PAWN? 





COSMOPOLITAN. A 
Decoration 


restrained in character and severely restricted in 


nevertheless in 


ornament. In recent years many examples have been 
destroyed and replaced by Hostelryes, which demonstrate 
that an atmosphere of cheerfulness is aitogether incom- 


area: but carried out materials of 
considerable richness. Although a certain austerity is 
the hall-mark of the style, monotony is cleverly avoided 
by a generous and cheerful use of colour and applied 


patible with the Tudor bar. 


even Stubbs, or at all events 
Marshall, would not have been 
ashamed. 

As for the Architectural 
Room, surely it would be better 
to abolish it all together. 
our present troubles come from 
regarding architecture asa 
species of scene-painting, a two- 
dimensional art, and nothing 
encourages this tendency more 
than a room full of pretty little 
water-colours of shiny and im- 


possibly grandiose — buildings 
which one knows will bear as 
little relation to the finished 


work as do the drawings of spac- 
ious lounges in a hotel circular 
to the poky little sitting-rooms 


Half 


in which one is actually com- 
pelled to. sit. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
IN EIGHTY SECONDS 
CROYDON. 

* After the dingy horror 
of the streets through which 
we had passed, the aero- 
drome buildings seemed to 
have a planned and simple 
beauty which in fact they 
do not possess: they looked 
orderly and trim until seen 
alongside one of the modern 


ornament, 


airplanes which stood on 
the tarmac in front of them. 
Here was a simplicity so 
unadorned that it immedi- 
ately transmuted the slightest 
decoration of the buildings 
into a ponderous baroque 
excrescence out of all keep- 
ing with the purpose it had 
been created to fulfil. The 
perfect lines and symmetry 
of the modern airplane 
are dictated by force of cir- 
cumstance, so that the 
machine has become as lean 
and purposeful as an athlete 


from whom every ounce of 
fat has been sweated away. 
Seen, beside the majority 
of them the old machine in 
which we were to fly to Paris 
was a clumsy and fussy 
bow-of-tricks whose beauty 
was not enhanced by the 
ridiculous little flag which 


flew from a three-foot mast 


on her nose. She was an 
ancient leviathan wambling 
amid a shoal of stream- 
lined mackerel. She looked 

and indeed is —out of 
date.” 
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GARDE 


CEYLON. 

‘I haven't seen all the 
islands of the world, but 
there is reason to suppose 
that none of them is as 
beautiful as Ceylon —or 
rather as Ceylon would be 
if the British had not im- 
ported into it everything that 


is ignoble in the way of 


architecture, lawlessness 
and snobbery. . . . . One 
of the loveliest European 
cities in the East is Galle, 
in the eatreme south of 
Ceylon: it is Dutch. One 
of the ugliest is Colombo : 
it is British. 

“Why must we export 
our nastiest brains ?~ 
ATHENS. 

** We reached the Parthe- 
nononly three minutes before 
it was closed for the night, 
but it was worth having 
made the hurried climb to 
see. fading before the sun, 
one of the very few really 
complete and satisfactory 
triumphs of mind over 
matter that the world has 
ever seen. There was no 
passion in this architecture; 


MARGINALIA 


Piraeus gas-works will have 
destroyed the Parthenon, 
and that only dust will mark 
where its fluid beauty now 
stands.” 

BAGHDAD. 

“1 chain of football 
grounds announced _ the 
wonder city of Baghdad. 
Football grounds gave way 
to a power station and to 
high voltage transmission 
cables of gigantic size. Long 


roads, at whose intersec- 
tions equestrian statues 
were an epidemic, flung 


themselves into a city that 
was the colour of something 
which has lived long under 
the sea. It was pale and 


grey and looked blind, a 


Paris made of mud and de- 
void either of dignity or green 
trees. The sluggish Tigris 
wandered across it and on 
its banks pretentious hotels 
advertised their imported 
-[merican attractions. No 
Haroun had ever trodden 
its macadam streets : its 
Scherazade is a loud- 
speaker tuned into the 
studios of the Western 


it was an intellectual pleas- world. a 
ure so far removed from the FROM “THERE IS NO RETURN, 
Gothic riots of the north vallltwiecged iene 
and from the depravities (Cresset Press) 
of the East, that it was like 
a complicated and varying COMMENTS ON 7 
formula in three dimen- PORTLAND TOWN 
sions which is ‘so easy The development of North 
when you know how. My London was largely speculative, 
companion informed me and as such came in for some 
. - severe criticism from John 
with hollow glee that in Nash, in his proposals for the 
two hundred years the erection of buildings in Mary- 
powerful fumes from the \ebone Park, submitted to the 





It was an excellent idea on the part of the Covent Garden 
management to import Schinkel’s settings for the Magic Flute from 
Berlin for the present production ; at a time when the reaction 
against complicated scenery has almost, one hopes, exhausted 
itself (two columnsand a formalized cypress—the terrace at Belmont; 
one column and a velvet curtain—a room in the palace of Elsinore) 
they serve as an admirable reminder of the existence of another 
tradition, and of the effects of which it is capable in the hands of 
a master. Schinkel, one of the giants of the Classic Revival, is a 
typical instance of the great master who seldom in the world 
of architectural reality, found the opportunities he needed and 
was ferced to reconcile himself to a fate which decreed that many 
of his most ambitious projects should achieve no more concrete a 
realization than that provided by paint and canvas. As one of the 
most notable of these was a scheme for rebuilding the Acropolis 
in order to accommodate the luckless Otto of Bavaria our regrets 
are nevertheless tempered with a certain degree of relief. 
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Crown by the Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests 


and Land Revenues: 


“The artificial causes 
of the extension of the town 
are the — speculation — of 


builders, encouraged and 
promoted — by — merchants 
dealing in— the materials 
of buildings, and the at- 


torneys with monied clients 


facilitating and — indeed 
pulting in motion — the 


whole system by a disposing 
of their clients’ money on 
premature mortgages, the 
sale of improved ground 


rents and numerous other 
devices, by which — their 
clients make oan ad- 


vantageous use of their 
money and the attorneys 
create to themselves a lue- 


rative business from the 
agreements, leases, mort- 


gages, bonds and other in- 
struments of law, which 
become necessary through- 
out such complicated and 
intricate transactions. 7 


The period when the district 
began to be developed 
remarkable for a rage for build- 
ing attributed to the successful 
termination of the French Wars. 
Many small groups of * third 
houses, mostly built) in 
rapidly con- 


Was 


Class ~° 
rows, had been 
structed to meet the needs of a 
leaving the land 

Journalists in 
magazines — refer 
buildings. 


population 
for the 
the literary 
constantly to 


cities. 


these 
* We heard a gentleman 


say that he was sure a 


From a brochure advertising 


resident in the suburbs 
could scarcely lie down after 


dinner and take a nap, 
without finding when he 
awoke, that a new row 


of buildings had sprung 
up since he closed his eyes.” 

The view from Primrose Hill 
and the shady lanes of St. 
John’s Wood became a favourite 
haunt of those Londoners who 
could) appreciate the modest 
Middlesex landscape. It was in 
the fields of the Eyre estate 
that the Landseers sent their 
voung son Edwin to draw goats 
and cows, and that Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe rode with her husband. 
In 1808 Cyrus Bedding wrote 
to his friend Matthew Tearle 

. “beautiful fields, 
green lanes, clear air, the 
very place for lovers of quiet 
and the lovers of Nature 
why don't you build a villa 
in the heart of St. John’s 
Wood?” 

The creation of Regent's 
Park was the culmination. of 
the important Northwa-d move 
of the city that had been 
under way since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 
Sponsored by the Regent this 
movement became the subject 
of much controversy. As 
Prince of Wales, George's 
differences with the Court) im- 
pelled him to establish his own 
centre, and Regent’s Park and 
the Brighton pavilion are both 
manifestations of the same tem- 
per. The Commons, ever an- 
xious about the  Regent’s 
extravagances. welcomed the 
improvement ino the Crown's 
finances that the development 
promised, but opposition came 
bitterly from) some quarters; 


the ‘Baroque Festival ”’ 


which is being held from May to September in Prague. 
The information given includes a condensed account of 
the Baroque Art of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 


Prague, and a programme of 


the Festival. A 50 per 


cent. reduction in railway charges has been made for the 
occasion by the Czecho-Slovakian Government. 






Echibition of UVH and VWI Century Art in Bohemia - "Prague Baroque” 
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CORRECTION 





SYNAGOGUE AT WILLESDEN GREEN 












wm 


We very much regret that the illustrations of the above Synagogue, 
which appeared in the May issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
were described as being the work of Mr. Walter Landauer, in 


collaboration with Wills & Kaula. 


by Mr. F. J. Landauer, in collaboration with Wills & Kaula. 


The building was in fact designed 
Mr. 


Walter Landauer and Mr. F. J. Landauer wish it to be made clear 
that they have no professional association. 


“If the Regent carries 
out his plans we shall see 
a stucco town arise on the 
shirts of his palace —rows 
of pavilions in petto, with 
vistas of little pink ginger- 


bread domes —erected — by 
royal placemen, half-pay 
swashbucklers and super- 


annuated sirens.” 

The Palace, planned to stand 
at the head of Portland Terrace, 
was never built. but the whole 
district was activated by these 
princely ambitions, the final 
result being described as marked 
by 

“splendour, health 
and dressed rurality, its 
houses the retreats of happy 
free born sons of commerce of 
the wealth commonalty of 
Britain ; its villas superior 
to the ornamented cottage, 
standing between the cottage 


1600-1800 


orné of the French and the 
mansion of the English.” 


Gordon Craig Exhibition 

From June 15th to July 16th 
an exhibition is to be held at the 
Jan Kyrle Fletcher Gallery, 
26 Old Bond Street of the work 
of Mr. Gordon Craig, who 
announces that this will be the 
last exhibition of his work to be 
held in England. Some new 
original designs for ‘* Macbeth ” 
are to be exhibited, with almost 
all his theatrical engravings and 
the engravings made for the 
Cranach Press edition of ‘* Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” = The political 
change in Germany prevented 
the publication of this book and 
the engravings have never been 
exhibited. 

Special Issue 

The July issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is. to 
be a special one on the Glasgow 
Empire Exhibition. It will be 


published at the usual price of 
two shillings and sixpence. 
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the change from wash-hand 
stand to lavatory basin... 


The Sussex Lavatory 
in 27” and 30” size; 


has large bowl area. 


Vodernus Closet 

the positive syphonic 

W.C.— silent in 
operation. 


Surrey Lavatory 
of simple design. 
Supplied with ped- 
estal, chromium 
legs, or brackets. 





came about with the introduction of Ideal 
Vitreous China, the revolutionary material for 
sanitary appliances that will always remain 
sanitary. Unlike ordinary ware, it is absolutely 
non-porous throughout. Even without the glaze 
it could not absorb moisture, and as the glaze 


cannot craze, it is doubly safe on this account. 


The gleaming white surface conceals a strong 
durable body—strong enough to withstand the 
roughest usage. That is why Ideal Vitreous 
China is suitable for all installations, especially 
for Hotels and Public Buildings where durability 
and strength are so essential. The cost is very 


little more than for inferior material. 


We shall be pleased to send you further 
details and prices. Write for list 5.18. 


ym 
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The label that guarantees permanent hygiene 
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Trade 


By BRIAN GRANT 


i ay fF. 


During the past few weeks the little 
exhibition centre at Charing Cross Under- 


ground Station has given us a glimpse of 


* things to come “that is to say, things 
to come if (and just how big or little that 
“af is it is difficult to sav) the great 
national leaders and statesmen. so-called, 
of today fail in time to realize that two 
minuses cannot conceivably make a plus. 
The exhibition has been arranged by the 
Building Centre in collaboration with the 
A.R.P. department of the Home Office 
and has been designed to provide the 
public with information relating to the 
protection of homes against air raids: 
it is to be followed by a- permanent 
exhibition and information centre on 
“Air Raid) Precautions in) Buildings ~ 
which is to be opened at the Building 
Centre on or about June Ttth. 


& @ & 
At Charing Cross three different types 
of air- raid shelter construction are 
exhibited. one in steel and two in pre-cast 


conerete. The steel shelter. consisting of 


special interlocking steel sheets, has been 
designed for use as (a) a lining to a trench 
(b) as a shelter half under ground and 
(ce) as a shelter at eround level or in an 
existing house area. The bending of the 
edecs and the curving of the steel sheets 
vives the lining great crushing strength. 
This type of steel shelter is being made 
by Richard Kostain, Ltd. from) whom 
all constructional details may be 
obtained. The two pre-cast concrete 
shelters are exhibited by The Rapid Floor 
Company and Hunziker (Great) Britain) 
Limited respectively. Sketch sections of 
all three accompany these notes. 


In addition to these three shelters the 
exhibition shows us a typical ground floor 
sitting-room treated with all the pre- 
cautions considered adequate and neces- 
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Three types of air - raid 
shelter (a) shelter constructed 
of pre-cast re-inforced con- 
crete units, to house sia 
persons for six hours without 
ventilation. (b) Shelter con- 
structed of ** locksheet™ sec- 























a 
tions for fifty persons. The 
shelter is blast and splinter-proof but 
not gas-proof. as the ends are open. (¢) 
-lnother type of “locksheet™ shelter hous- 
ing twenty persons if ventilated and sia 
persons for siv hours if unventilated. 
b 
— — ~~ 
Ze 
sans NG PRS sees es a 
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sary for protection against gas. A Garden in the Sky 


pleasant little twentieth century domestic 
scene! Pa, Maiand= family in their 
decontamination outfits and gas masks. 
Surely we must be grateful for having 
been born into so civilized an age. 


A view of the Woodland 
Garden on the roof of 
Messrs. Derry & Toms 
store in Knightsbridge. 
Associate Architects: 


George & Ralph Hancock. 


liv 


Let us leave our dug-outs and funk- 
holes and travel down Kensington way 
where loftier ideas prevail. Here on the 
roof of Derry & Toms store we will find 
a truly lovely garden and a Sun Pavilion 
in which we can sit and chat of peaceful 
things while we partake of a light lunch 
or toy with a nut sundie. Five hundred 
varieties of trees and shrubs have gone 
to the making of these gardens which 
were opened on May the ninth by the 
Earl of Athlone. The associate arehi- 
tects were George and Ralph Hancock. 

e * & 
Facts about Plywood 


Anybody who knows anything about 
plywood will know something about 
* Plymax.”  f commend for the atten- 
tion of architects the book, published 
recently by Venesta, Ltd.. entitled “ Facts 
about Plymax.” 





f 
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CREATION WITH CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Interior of RUSSELL & BROMLEY SHOP, Sevenorks. Kent Irchitets: PETER D. STONHAM & SON 


“Must England’s Beauty Perish? ’’ Not, topographically speaking, while there are half-a-dozen 
or more active organizations preserving the land from jerry-builders and_ billposters. 
Not, physiologically speaking, while the call of. the countryside is answered by healthy, 
happy, well-shod young Britains. 

Good shoes encourage good walking, and thus play their part in the preservation of beauty 
the beauty of well-conserved land, the beauty of a well-poised human figure. It is seemly 
then that beauty shall be apparent in the place where shoes are selected and sold, beauty 
expressed by flawless craftsmanship, purposeful design, and impeccable taste. 

The walls and window enclosures of this shoe shop were lined with veneer of bird's eye maple, 
laid diaper pattern by Courtney Pope experts, highly skilled in the intricacies of this ancient 
craft. Ancient in popularity, but modern in methods of production and application, veneet 
in many distinctive forms is produced in the C.P. factory for numerous and varied purposes. 
Courtney Pope were also responsible for the shopfront of these premises, in which two 
“ Antiflecta "” windows were installed. 


COURTNEY 
MOE... 


AMHURST PARK WORKS TOTTENHAM N-I5 TEL: STAMFORD HILL 4266 


V 
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*Plymax”’ is the registered trade mark 
used by the Venesta people as a trade 
name for plywood boards veneered on 
one or both sides with metal sheets, and 
in their book they have set out to 
provide a comprehensive survey of ** Ply- 
max” uses in construction and decoration. 
In the opening pages we are given a bricf 
but suflicient description of the material, 
its physical properties and stock sizes, a 
useful table of comparative costs, and 
the recommended methods of 
working and fixing: then follow a number 
of well illustrated pages showing examples 
“ Plymax” Each 
photograph reproduced is accompanied 
by sketch details showing the method of 
construction and fixing adopted. It. is 
a book that few architects will want to be 
without. 


notes on 


of completed jobs, 


The Revival of an Ancient Stone 


Quarzite is not oa material, its 
employment in building work dates back 
to 1356 B.c. and some interesting illus- 
trations of its carly use are contained in 
a quite handsome brochure just issued by 
John Stubbs of Liverpool and London. 
The main object of the brochure, how- 
ever, is to depict the revival of Quarzite. 
Kor unaccountable this 
natural hard-wearing stone, most pleasing 
in appearance, has until recent vears been 
unknown in’ this country. It 


hew 


some reason 


almost 
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comes from the quarries in four colours ; 
a light amber (referred to more generally, 
I believe. as gold), a steel grey, a silver 
grey, and olive; it has a matt, slightly 
rough, texture but can be polished to a 
high gloss. In the illustrations of con- 
temporary work we are shown Quarzite 
used as an external facing for modern 
buildings (as, forexample, Radiant House; 
illustrated in’ the May issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW), hard- 
wearing and non-slip flooring material 
and as an interior wall lining. The half- 
tone reproductions are well chosen and 
generous in size: in fact, Messrs. Stubbs 
have produced a picture book that archi- 
tects will enjoy looking through, but 
why have they so religiously avoided any 
reference to such important matters as 
fixing details and cost. If you would 
tempt an architect to employ your 
material, success is more likely to come 
vour way if vou will take the trouble to 
show him how it can best and most 
economically be incorporated in his work. 


asia 


Art Thermolux 


In these notes last month I referred to 
Art Thermolux and expressed the hope 
that the manufacturers would offer the 
sternest possible resistance to the mis-use 
and abuse of this pleasant decorative 
medium by shopfitters, publicans, &c.. 


with execrable taste. I am = pleased to 
publish a letter received from the sales 
manager of the Thermolux Glass Com- 
pany. 

With him I do fervently hope that the 
economic urge will not have to take 
precedence, 


Dear Sir, — In discussing Art Thermolux 
in the May issue of the REVIEW you 
address some of your comments to us, so 
we think it only proper to say that they 


have been read seriously and with 
gratitude. 
The section dealing with what you 


aptly stigmatize as the ** Fish and Chip ” 
mentality is being copied and cireularized 
to all departments and salesmen. 

You are perfectly right in what you say 
and we fervently hope that the needs of 
our bodies (i.e. the economic urge) will 
not have to take precedence at any time 
over the needs of our souls. What we 
most fear are the temptations we may be 
exposed to during the wait between the 
introduction of the article and the flow of 
orders needed to keep the production 
department going. 

Practical idealism is more easily achiev- 
able among individuals than among 
groups. 

Tue THermMontux Giass Company, Lrp. 
E. G. Enron, 
Sales Director. 
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LINE & SONS LTD 


213-216 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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eN you see enduring work 


“ae 


FLOORS—In Situ 
and Pre-cast 


REINFORCED | 
CONCRETE The Notre Dame in Paris—a glorious example of 


medieval gothic and a living testimony to the genius 





Design & Construction 
: of the time. In all parts of the world there are 











CAST STONE buildings which bear witness to the experience 
STAIRCASES and craftsmanship 
GRANOLITHIC synonymous’ with 

PAVING the name of Stuart. ; 


101 Baker Street, W.1. «@ 
Telephone : WELbeck 3775. 
He EDINBURGH : 
46 Duff Street. 
Telephone : Edinburgh 615C6. 
te MANCHESTER : 
Ayres Road, Old Trafford. 
Telephone: Trafford Park 1725. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Wirertncoss Road, Stechford. ESTA BLISS MED 1840 


Telephone : Stechford 2366. GRANOLITHIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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The Buildings 


rl lustrated 


North Gate. Prince Albert Road, Regent's 
Park. 


irchitects : Mitchell and Bridgwater. 


The general contractors were TH. T. 
Oliver & Sons. Among the sub-con- 
tractors and craftsmen were the following: 
London Demolition Co. (demolition), 
Lawford Asphalte Co. (asphalt), F. Brad- 
ford & Co. (reinforced concrete), British 
Cavity Brick & Tile Works Ltd. (facing 
bricks), Brick Marketing Co. (facing 
bricks), Flettons Ltd. (common. bricks), 
Moler Products Ltd. (** Fosalsil Flue 
bricks and “ Fosalsil* insulating parti- 
tion blocks), Cork Insulation Co. Ltd. 
(compressed cork flooring). Inlaid Rubo- 
leum Tile Co. (linoleum flooring), Struc- 
tures Waterproofing (waterproof render- 
ing to basements), A. KE. Rasey (central 
heating), Bratt Colbran & Co. Ltd. 
(vrates, electric heating). Gas Light & 
Coke Co. Ltd. (gas fitting), A. H. Cornwall 
Ltd. (electric wiring). Troughton & Young 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures), Ellis (Ken- 
sington) Ltd. (plumbing), B. Finch & Co. 
(sanitary fittings) Wing & Webb Ltd. 
(door furniture), Crittall Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. (metal casements. window fur- 
niture), J. Lenanton & Son (joinery), 
J. Whitehead «& Ltd. (paving 


Sons 


The 


marble), John Bolding & Sons Ltd. 
(tiling), Heal & Son Ltd. (rugs, furniture), 
Kasiwork Ltd. (kitchen fittings), J. & E. 
Hall Ltd. (lifts), Birmingham Guild Ltd. 
(lettering). 


Oslo Court. Prince Albert Road, Regent's 
Park. 


Architect : Robert Atkinson. 


The general contractors were C. Miskin 
& Sons Ltd. Among the sub-contractors 
were the following: Thomas Ash & Co. 
Ltd. (refuse disposal plant), R. Y. Ames 
(bricks), Attoe Blocks Ltd. (hollow. tile 
floors), Anti-Static Installations Ltd. 


(wireless), Aumonier & Sons (bas. relief 


panels), Bective Electrical Co. Ltd. (elec- 
trical work), Bignell & Son (garden work), 


Calders, Ltd. (wood flooring), Cellulin 
Flooring Co. (composition — flooring), 


Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. (ironmongery), 
Clarke & Vigilant = Sprinklers — Ltd. 
(sprinkler installation), James Combe & 
Son Ltd. (heating and ventilating), Decora- 
tive Tile Co. (wall tiling). Delziel Engin- 
cering Co. (wrot iron balustrading), A. N. 
Donovan, Ltd. (flush doors), Enfield Stone 
Co. (stonework), W. N. Froy & Sons Ltd. 
(electric fireplaces), W. H. Henley & Co. 
(metal windows), General Electric Co. 
Ltd. (electrical consultants), C. A. & A, 
W. Haward Ltd. (guard) railing), A, 
Johnson & Co. Ltd. (stainless steel sinks), 
Marrvat & Scott Ltd. (lifts), Powers 
Deane, Ransomes Ltd. (steelwork), Shanks 
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& Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings), J. White- 
head & Sons Ltd. (travertine marble), 
Wim. Whitelevs Ltd. (show flats, furnishings 
and carpets), John H. Brough & Co. Ltd. 
(doors (supplied through C. Miskin & Sons)). 
Birmingham Guild Ltd. (ornamental 
metalwork), Blundells & Crompton (bronze 
finials to canopy), L. Carter & Son Ltd. 
(radiator covers), Hardware Products 
Ltd. (rubbish bins), John Holder & Co. 
(electrical work to garage), Kingsmill 
Metal Co. Ltd. (guard rails), Lenscrete 
Ltd. (canopy). Mallinson & Sons Ltd. 
(walnut wall veneer), Nash & Hull (letter- 
ing on canopy), National Institute for 
the Blind (mats), F. A. Norris & Co. 
(window board brackets), W. Opperman 
& Sons (embossing on glass panels), 
Peerless Kitchen Cabinets Ltd. (kitehen 
fittings), Potter Rax Gate Co. (garage 
gates), Pringle Art Metal Co. (lanterns to 
entrance piers), Sturtevant Engineering 
Co. (letter chute), Troughton & Young 
Ltd. (lighting fittings), Kelvinator Ltd. 
(refrigerators). 


Stockleigh Hall, Albert 
Regent’s Park. 

Architects: Robert Atkinson and A. F. B. 
Anderson. 

Consulting Engineer for Steelwork : S. W. 


Budd. 


Road, 


Prince 


The general contractors were W. F. 
Blay Ltd. Among the sub-contractors 
and craftsmen were the following : 








Telephone: MAYfair 2454 





OSWALD H 





c 


26 HANOVER SQUARE 


LLMANN 


(Entrance in St. George Street) 


LONDON, W.I 
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NIGERIAN 
GOLDEN WALNUT 





The four illustrations depict the procedure in timber 
production in Nigeria — felling, squaring and 
haulage. Nigerian forests are situated near the 
coast and penetrated by deep waterways, thus 


enabling first-class logs to te shipped at low cost. 


The exploitation of the Forests of 
Nigeria has brought to light many 
choice timbers which combine utility 
with a rare beauty. The properties of 
these timbers, which are obtainable in 
any quantity at economic prices, have 
been the subject of exhaustive scientific 
research, and practical experiment 
clearly shows that they will quickly 
achieve a high degree of popularity. 


A selection of Nigerian timbers has been fully 
dealt with in a 16-page brochure containing 
5 full colour illustrations. A copy of this 
brochure can be obtained on application to the 
iondon Agents for the Nigerian Exhibition 
Commissioner, 83, Windsor House, Kingsway, 
london, W.C.2. 
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TRADE 


I. Bradford & Co. Ltd. (hollow floors, 
cte.). J. & S. Folkard Ltd. (fireplaces), 
Sal-Ferricite Co... Ltd. (waterproofed 
vrano), J. Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 
(marble paving), Ragusa Asphalte Paving 
Co. Ltd. (asphalt), Broadmead Products 
Ltd. (art stone), Runnymede Rubber Co. 
Ltd. (rubber flooring), Jos. EF. Ebner 
Ltd. (birch strip floors), D. Burkle & Son 
Ltd. (internal doors). Peerless Kitchen 
Cabinets Ltd. (kitchen fitments), Walter 
Cassey Ltd. Gironmongery). Kingsmill 
Metal Co. Ltd. (handrails, balustrades, 
main main lift and 
main lift gates), Dawnays Ltd. (steel- 
work), Lenserete Ltd. (lavlights over main 
stairs), Williams & Williams Ltd. (metal 
and borrowed lights), EF. A. 
Norris & Co. Ltd. (metal staircases and 
lift and lift 
Bennie Lifts Ltd. (passenger and service 
lifts), T. Clarke & Co.. Ltd. (electrical 
work), Avery Ward & Co. Ltd. (electric 
light fittings), Dent & Hellver Ltd. 
(plumbing). George Jennings Ltd. (sani- 
tary fittings), Gas Light & Coke Co. Ltd. 


staircase, enclosure 


windows 


SErVICE enclosure gates). 


(vas fitter), EK. L. Maiden & Co. Ltd. 
(heating and hot water. ventilation), 
Sal-Ferricite Construction Co. (water- 


proof cement), Pringle Art Metal Co. Ltd. 
(metal doors). Decorative Tile Co. Ltd. 
(wall tiling), Decorative Specialists Ltd. 
(decorations). Girlings Ferro-Concrete Co. 
(paving), Parry & Co. (roads), Frigidaire 
Ltd. (refrigerators), Armstrong Cork Co. 
Ltd. (roof insulation). L. Carter & Son 


(copper fascias to canopies), Asbestos 
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Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (asbestos flues), 
Wood Processes Ltd. (entrance vestibule 
panelling), Chapman & Davies (fixing 
above panelling), Frazzi Ltd. (Paropa), 
National Radio Service Co. (radio), 
Newalls Insulation Co. (boiler house 
insulation), Whitfield’s Safe & Door Co. 


(wall safes), Pugh Bros. Ltd. (splash 
backs). 

& * e 
Bentinck Close. Prince Albert Road. 


Regent's Park. 
Irchitect : R. J. Hugh Minty. 


The general contractors were Kirk & 
Kirk Ltd. Among the sub-contractors 
were the following: Grifliths Bros. Ltd. 
(demolition), Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co. Ltd. (asphalt), Caxton Floors 
Ltd. (reinforced conerete,  stairtreads, 
fire proof construction), Allied Guilds 
Ltd. (stone and artificial stone), Aston 
Construction Co. Ltd. (structural steel), 
British Vitrolite Co. Ltd. (bathroom 
finishings), Hollis Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
(wood-block flooring), Ellis (IXensington) 
Ltd. (central heating and plumbing). 
T. Clarke & Co. Ltd. (electric wiring, bells, 


telephones). Holophane Ltd. (electric 
light fixtures). Carrier’ Engineering Co. 


Ltd. (gas shelter, ventilation) J. & W. 
Henderson Ltd. (sanitary fittings), Comyn 
Ching & Co. Ltd. (door furniture), 
Williams & Williams Ltd. (metal case- 
ments), Maple & Co. Ltd. (carpets), 
KF. G. Burt & Sons (mirrors), W. A. 


Telling Ltd. (plaster, decorative plaster), 
Kingsmill Metal Works (lift) enclosure), 
Vernon Bros. (garden layout and garden 
furniture), Potter Rax Gate Co. Ltd. 
(lifts), Aldous & Campbell Ltd. (lifts) 
Hammond Bros. and Champness_ Ltd. 
(goods lifts), Water Purifiers Ltd. (water 
softening plant), Charles Walker (marble 
surrounds), Cement Marketing Co. Ltd. 
(Mulberry facing bricks). 


Viceroy Court, Prince Albert Road, 
Regent's Park. 


{rchitects : Marshall & Tweedy. 


A list of contractors for this building 
appeared in these columns in the May 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Shops and Offices—27-33 Charing Cross 
Road. 

Architects ; Andrew Mather and Harry W. 
Weedon. 


The general contractors were Sir Robert 
McAlpine & Sons (London) Ltd. Among 
the sub-contractors and craftsmen were 


the following :—-Hudson Bros (Bldrs.) 
Ltd. (demolition), Excel Asphalte Co. 


Ltd. (asphalt), L. G. Mouchel & Partners 
(reinforced concrete). Roberts Adlard & 
Co. Ltd. (bricks), Enfield) Stone Co. 
(artificial stone— copings),Tile Decorations 
Ltd. (tiles to lavatories), Hemel Hemp- 
stead Patent Brick Co. Ltd. (hollow 


























WELTIaitMe tt) its uses / 


...and where timber is 


used it must be preserved. 

The safest protection 
any woodwork can have 
is Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain, as specified 
by Architects all over the 
country 
by Government Depart- 
ments, numerous Public 
Contractors and railway 
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WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
205, BOROUGH HIGH ST LONOON S.E./. 
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companies. 
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blocks). Pugh Bros. Ltd. (facing glass), 
James Clark & Son Ltd. (glazing). 
Williams & Williams Ltd. (patent vlazing 
casements and window furniture), Vigers 
3ros. Ltd. (wood block flooring), London 
Brick Co. (hollow tiles (patent flooring)). 
Vibro-Insulations Ltd. (insulation). Fen- 
ning & Co. Ltd. (granite). Norris Warming 
Co. Ltd. (central heating), Beeston Boiler 
Co.. Ltd. (boilers). T. Clarke & Co., Ltd. 
(electric wiring). David) Assersohn Ltd. 
(clectric light: fixtures), Geoffrey Baxter 
& Co. Ltd. (plumbing), Carron Co. (sanitary 
fittings). Art Pavements and Decorations 
Ltd. (terrazzo and marble), Walter Casses 
Ltd. (door furniture), Eric Munday Ltd. 
(metal lettering). TH. & FB. Badcock Ltd. 
(plaster and decorative plaster). J. Starkie 
Gardner Ltd. (metalwork). J. Westerdick 
& Sons Ltd. (joinery). Marryat & Scott 
Ltd. (lifts). C. Isler & Co. (artesian well). 


New Offices for the Chesterfield Rural 
District Couneil. 


irchitects : Houfton and Kington. 


The general contractors were A. Mason 
(Contractors) Ltd. | Among the sub-con- 
tractors and craftsmen were the following: 
John Hadfield & Sons Ltd. (asphalt), 
Chestertield Brick Co. (1934) Ltd. (bricks), 
Hardwick Colliery Co. (bricks), Notting- 
ham Patent Brick Co. Ltd. (facing bricks), 
Evans Bros. (Concrete) Ltd. (artificial 
stone). John Booth & Sons (Bolton) Ltd. 


The 


(structural steel), John Ellis & Sons Ltd. 
(rapid floors), Moler Products Ltd. (Fosal- 
sil partition blocks), Turpins Parquet 
Flooring Co. (wood block flooring), Cork 


Insulation Co. Ltd. (* Eldorado” cork 
tiles, patent flooring). Wright Bros. 


(Sheffield) Ltd. (central heating), Yates 
Haywood & Co. (grates), Newton Cham- 
bers & Co. Ltd. (grates). Chesterfield 
Corporation Gas Dept. (gas fitting), Ideal 
Boilers & Radiators Ltd. (** Ideal? gas 
boilers), Henry Barker. Ltd (electric 
wiring, bells, clocks electric light fixtures), 
Duncan Watson (Electrical) Engineers) 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures), T.C. Stanson 
Ltd. (plumbing and sanitary fittings). 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. (sanitary fittings), 
Ryland Works Ltd. (door furniture. 
window furniture), Wing & Webb Ltd. 
(door furniture, window furniture), Crittall 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (steel casements), 
Yorkshire Telephone Systems Ltd. (tele- 
phones (internal) ), Chatwood Safe Co. 
Ltd. (fireproof doors), John Faulkner & 
Sons Ltd. (lightning conductors), Etchells 
Congdon and Muir Ltd. (electric lift), 
Allsopp) Bros. (plaster), A. Fiori & Co. 
Ltd. (terrazzo work), J. K. Swallow & 
Sons (curtains). Eyre & Sons Ltd. (cur- 
tains, furniture for Council Chamber and 
committee room). R. W. Proctor & Sons 
(shrubs and trees). Edgleys Ltd. (office 
fittings), White (furniture) Ltd. (office 
fittings), Chesterfield & Bolsover Water 
Ltd. (water supply), Chesterfield R.D.C. 
Painting Staff (external painting), H. 
Millot & Sons Ltd. (internal painting), 
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Miscellaneous Disposals Syndicate Ltd. 
(oflice fittings). 


Municipal Buildings, Chesterfield. 
Irchitects : Bradshaw. Gass and Hope. 
The general contractors were Robert 
Carlyle & Co., Ltd. Amonz the 
contractors and craftsmen were the follow- 
ing: Thomas Walmsley & Sons (con- 
structional steelwork), Henry Tattersall 
Ltd. (plumbing and glazing), A. Sharrocks 
Ltd. (painting), A. & S. Wallace Ltd. 
(plastering), Pickles Bros. Ltd. (slating), 
John Dickinson & Co. (Bolton) Ltd. 
(asphalt) dampcourse work), Limmer & 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd. (asphalt 
to roof flats), Hodkin & Jones Ltd. 
(reconstructed stone), Art Pavements & 
Decorations Ltd. (reconstructed) marble 
work), Carter & Co. Ltd. (wall and floor 
tiling) Hollis Bros. & Co. Ltd. (wood 
block flooring), J. B. Johnson & Co. Ltd. 
(fibrous plasterwork), F. Tory & Sons 
(stone carving), W. HE. Heywood & Co. 
Ltd. (patent glazing), Compton Bros. 
(Glass Works 1936) Ltd. (special copper- 
light glazing), J.A. King & Co. Ltd. (con- 
crete and glass decklights), George Wragee 
Ltd. (ornamental metalwork), W. & R. 
Leggott Ltd. (locks and door furniture). 
S. Dixon & Sons (fire appliances), G. N. 
Haden & Sons Ltd. (heating and venti- 
lating installation), Electrical Installa- 
tions Ltd. (electric light installation), 
Etchells Congdon & Muir Ltd. (electric 


sub- 











@ Js an import- 


ant unit in a 


modern catering 
establishment. 
We should 


value your en- 
guiries for such 
and all other 


Service Apparatus. 


Showrooms: 141-147 Old St.. E.C.1. Tel. Cle 48 11. 


Northern Representatiy 7% 


BROTHERTON, Eln 


Works: 63-66 Bunhill Row, E.C.1. Tel. Cle 73.18 
leigh Road, Heald Green, Cheshire 


THE SNACK -BAR 
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& CO. LTD. 
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CCHITECTURA 
FTALWO 


HE Shopfront and Entrance doors of the 

new Electricity Showrooms of the Cardiff 
Corporation are an excellent example of fine 
bronze metalwork by Sage, carried out to the 
designs of the Architect, Percy Thomas, Esq., 
F.R.1.B.A 



























We offer our services to every Architect for 
the preparation of details and manufacture of 
all types of metalwork in Bronze, Stainless 
Steei, Aluminium Alloys, etc. 
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f raf loamen ‘ne Shop fi edliny & yor tural Metalworh 


58:-62,GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON. W.C.I 
Phone: HOLBORN 7822 


Branches at GLASGOW — PARIS— BRUSSELS -JOHANNESBURG—BUENOS AIRES 
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.. Where it is essential to have the maximum area of glass in 


the minimum width of window frame... or in fine weather, 
an open-air room with a completely uninterrupted view... 


HOPE’S WINDOWS 
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AT THE GREAT EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION GLASGOW 


MAY TO OCTOBER 


1938 








Telephones : 
Also works at London, Liverpool, Bristo!, Falkirk 
and Motherwell. 


IN THE PALACE OF ENGINEERING 


Eclipse Steel Works, Petershill 
Road, Glasgow. 


Telegrams : 


“ Braby, Glasgow.” 
Bell 1105 (10 lines). 





FRED" BRABY « (° 


This is a sketch of the Braby Exhibit 
in the Palace of Engineering. The 
latest “Eclipse ’’ inventions including 
Metal Windows, Partitions and Doors, 
Pressed Steel Stair with Dovetail Steel 
Balustrading and landing, Metal-Plywood 
Panels, samples of various types of 
corrugated roofing and flooring sheets, 
etc. See the new “Eclipse ’’’ School 
Window ideally suitable for class rooms 
where cinema projections will be used. 


See also the Braby “ Ezeglaze’’ system 
for Metal Windows incorporating 
rounded corners in all panes. 


Glazing simplified and cost reduced. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


Structural Engineers, Tank and Barrow 
Makers, Window and Stair Contractors, 
Steel Sheet Manufacturers and Gal- 
vanisers. 12 departments and 1500 
workers at your service. 
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STRENGTH OF-- 
STRUCTURE 


STEEL renders possible the construction of 
buildings such as this, forming the skeleton of 
the structure and carrying all main loads. 
Never seen in the finished building and pro- 
bably never thought of by the audience it is 
the basis of the whole existence and safety of 
a modern theatre. Hidden away behind 
plaster and paint is 500 tons of steel varying 
from pieces weighing a few pounds to girders 
of 60 tons weight. Steel for your next 
contract—supplied by DAWNAYS. 
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ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE 
Associated Architects: Andrew Mather, F.R.I.B.A. and Harry W. Weedon, A.R.I.B.A. 


LIMITED ea 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.II 


KING’S DOCK, SWANSEA : CARDIFF : SOUTHAMPTON : CHELTENHAM : NORWICH : WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
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The Paris Exhibition Number of “ The Architectural 
Review ” published in September of last year was “ out of print” 
within 14 days of publication date. 


It seems certain that there will be the same wide demand 
for the Special Empire Exhibition Number to be published on 
July Ist next, and to those who have not already placed their 
order, we recommend that you 


DO SO IMMEDIATELY 


This number will be devoted entirely to the Exhibition and 
will provide a comprehensive and magnificently illustrated record. 
Price 2/6. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


if you have not already reserved space in this Special 
Number we would like to receive your’ instructions without 
delay, the press closing date is June 7th. For all advertisement 
particulars apply to: 
The Advertisement Manager, 
§ Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, 5.W.1 


Telephone: WdHltehall 9212 
Resular advertisers may book extra space at their ordinary 
contract rates. 


A prospectus containing all particulars will be sent to you 
on request. 
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> 


The Advertisement Manager, 
“The Architectural Review,’ 
Q Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


Please send me all particulars of the Special Empire 
Exhibition Number. 
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The Welsh Board of Health Offices, Cardiff. Architect: P. Ko Hanton, O.B.E. 


Heating that is part of the TOOM ... 


This illustration shows how readily the quickly controlled, there being no time lag. 
Ideal Rayrad, fitted beneath the windows. The waterways are of cast iron and there- 
become part of the general design. When fore will resist corrosion. 

fitted flush or as panels in the walls or Architects appreciate the adaptability 
ceiling they are always accessible, although of this modern type of central 
inconspicuous. heating for all styles of 


| 
the Ideal Rayrad is a healthy. AYRA An illustrated booklet giving 


pleasant form of warming. It 


The radiant heat given off by IDEAL [ buildings. 


THE full details will) be sent on 


is evenly distributed and RADIANT RADIATOR ) request. 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD., IDEAL WORKS, HULL 
Showrooms : LONDON, Ideal House, Gt. Marlborough Street, W.1. Also BIRMINGHAM & HULL 


X11 
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Architect : A. Lakeman, L.R.1.B.A. 







Imperial Airways, Victoria 









“HELICON ”’ Hollow Tile Fire and Sound Resisting 
Floors and Roofs, and Solid Slabs to Coach Departure 4 J 
Platforms have been selected for this Contract. “a a ane 







“HELICON” for speed of erection, Safety and Stability. Naticow nee 


LICoON 


FIRE AND SOUND RESISTING FLOORS 
THE HELICAL BAR & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


8 2 VICTORIA See ee; WES TRI WSTER., LONDON, SW. _— VICTORIA 6838 
BIRMINGHAM — MIDLAND 5-3 8:2 + GLASGOW ae WES Tt €.8°e 28:23 


















NEWCASTLE 7 NEWCASTAE 27744 + oe ee eS — CENTRAL 1888 


MURRAY.WATSON 
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Because of its sound-deadening properties, 
and because it can give the formalised or 
classical effects in design so appropriate to 
a Council Chamber, Rubber Flooring is 
considered by many architeets to be unsur- 
passed for Municipal Buildings. 


Inset is an example of a Council Chamber 





fitted with 


HEDFERN 


RUBBER FLOORING 


REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS. LTD - HYDE, CHES HINE London office ; 212 Great Portland Street, W.1 


TAS Arthur Upton Service 


LETCHWORTH COUNCIL CHAMBER 
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‘“*‘Modern life demands and is waiting 


for a new kind of plan both for 






the house and for the city” _ 





oe mgt Sea? \ %, 





S as 





Tomorrow they will pull down the houses beauty and smooth finish to please the eye. 


crowded in dark rows, they will straighten the 
streets and create a city of buildings beautiful 
to look at and good to live in. To build this city, 
aluminium will offer its lightness to simplify 
construction and eliminate useless deadweight; 
its enduring strength to survive strain and 


shock; its ability to resist corrosion; its bright 





“Noral ’ 


extruded, cast and 


aluminium alloys, available in 


sheet form, provide 


architects with almost infinite opportunities 


‘ 


for creative expression in the ‘‘new kind of 


plan both for the house and for the city.” 





Architects, designers, and engineers are invited to consult our Advisory 
Service for information on the use of ‘NORAL’ aluminium alloys in 
modern building construction and decoration. 


WCASTLE-ON-TYNE & SHEFFIELD 
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FOR HYGIENE 





Free from dust-harbouring crevices, and 
impervious to disinfectants and all other 
liquids, Glass is the ideal material for all 
surfaces where it is imperative to maintain 


the highest standard of hygiene. 
Glass-lined walls in a Dental Surgery at Messrs. Cottrell 

ee : ss . & Co., 15, Charlotte Street, W. 

The attractive range of tints provides many ' 

Top illustration shows an Operating Theatre at 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 


’ 


pleasing alternatives to white and we shall be 


pleased to submit colour schemes on request. with walls and ceiling lined with “ Vitrolite.” Coves of 
the same material are used in the angle between wall and 


May we have your enquiries, please P floor. May we suggest a visit of inspection ? 


JAMES @ CLARK 


& SON, LIMITED, SCORESBY HOUSE, GLASSHILL STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E.1 
PHONE: WATERLOO 4611 ~ - - BRANCHES: CANTERBURY, BOURNEMOUTH, EASTBOURNE 
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for every type of industrial building 


Pre-cast floors have obvious advantages, 
from the point of view of rapid erection 
and not obstructing the site, which 
make them the most suitable choice for 
every type of factory building. And it 
is becoming more and more recognised 
by Architects that the Siegwart organi- 
sation is especially equipped to deal 
expeditiously with this type of work. 
Siegwart have recognised that speed is 
the vital need in present-day con- 
struction, and they are prepared to 
collaborate to the full in reducing the 
time schedule for their own part of the 
work and in facilitating the work of 
following trades. 


SIEGWART FLOORS 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 





231 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2) BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
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Corridors, Staircases, Classrooms, Lavatories, Shower 


Baths, Laundries . . . these are a few of the examples 
we have illustrated from time to time, where 
“ EMALUX ’’—the Permanent Glazed Wall Finish by a 


ELLIS of LEICESTER—-has proved of such value over 
the old-fashioned Tiling and other Glazed finishes. 
The illustrations (1 and 3) are interiors of St. Joseph’s 
College, Beulah Hill, to the design of the Architect, 
B. J. McAdam, Esq., 33 Brook Green, Hammersmith, 
W.6, whilst No. 4 is of the Westdale Tavern, Notting- 
ham, to the design of Messrs. W. B. Starr & Hall, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, 12 Victoria Street, Nottingham. 
No. 2 is of the Lavatories of the same contract. 


May we let you have the fullest information? 


= 
| 
‘ 


a. 
me. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


PERMANENT 
GLAZED WALL 


FINISH... ofocdicctoy 


JOHN ELLIS AND SONS LTD. LEICESTER 


Head Office : Welford House, Welford Place, Leicester. Phone: 














Leicester 5682 (5 lines). Works: Barrow-on-Soar, near 
Loughborough. London Office: Caxton House, Tothill Street 
S.W.I. Phone: Whitehall 8911 (2 lines). fou ee eas 


Ask for ‘Architects’ Journal" Emalux Information Sheet No. 439 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 











CAST IRON WORK AND STEEL FRAMING AND CASEMENTS FOR CONTROL 
ROOM AND LOOKOUT TOWER, SPEKE ATRPORT, FOR LIVERPOOL COR 
PORATION A.D. JENKINS, ESQ., F.S.1L, LANDSTEWARD AND SURVEYOR 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


! WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. ELE” 


SARACEN FOUNDRY 
GLASGOW 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER 
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ALUMINIUM 
LANTERN ROOFS 


[ Wiwuiams « 
J WILLIAMS... 


CHESTER 


@ Littlewood's have the reputation for doing things in 
a big way—and demanded that the roof of their Light 
Goods Warehouse should never be an “overhead” in 
the financial sense. Hence... WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
... The Glazing Bars for the roof illustrated are made 
from special aluminium alloy and are of solid metal, 
without sheathing, thus eliminating the bogey of hidden 
corrosion. Although tremendously strong, their light 
weight reduces very substantially the stresses on roof 
trusses, and their design ensures such weather tightness 
that the pitch can be considerably less than is usual. As 
for their resistance to rust and deterioration through 
atmospheric action, bars taken recently from a 7-year- 
old installation were found after cleaning to be in 
factory-fresh condition. Williams & Williams Lid., 
Reliance Works, Chester; Victoria House, Southampton 

Row, London, W.C.1; 180, 

Hope Street, Glasgow —and 


and METAL in all large centres. 
WINDOWS 
by WILLIAMS 


& WILLIAMS 


XX111 





Section of a Williams & Williams Glazing 
Bar (British Patent No. 469887 — foreign 
and additional patents pending throughout 
the world). Note how glass is 
held in place by a continuous 
cover strip which, whilst providing 
cushioned support to absorb 
shocks and vibrations, compen- 
sates for expansion or con- 
traction and yet retains the 

lass firmly without p 
eee aa ———— "- 
clips or any other 
expedients. 
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S NINE. ELMS 





From laboratory bench to painter’s brush — 
it’s NINE ELMS PURE PAINT made only from 
the finest English Stack Made genuine White 
Lead (Old Dutch process); Pure Linseed Oil; 


Pure American Turpentine and best patent 


driers. That’s why it's the best protective 
paint obtainable. 


T. & W. FARMILOE LTD. 


Rochester Row, Westminster, S.W.1, 
Telephone: VICtoria 4480 
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WE BUILD IN STEEL 
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FORESIGHT ON THE SITE 


If the steel arrived prematurely it would 
congest the site — if it arrived late it would 
delay the schedule. It arrives dead on time. 

Like every detail of a B.W. job expert 
planning takes care of that. 


MANCHESTER 17 N _ 
Trafford Park 
Trafford Park 236! (5 lines) 
LONDON, S.W.1 
82 Victorle Street W A fl T ©) N & CO. 
Victoria 7846-7-8 
IN’ LTD 
a: 


BIRMINGHAM 15 
192 Broad Street 








Midland 5934-5 STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
LIVERPOOL 2 < RIVETTED + WELDED > 

3 Brunswick Street 

Central 1917 

MeN 233 , meseeeeee . : : - a 
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View of Dolphin Square, showing 
the Tank Rooms on the roof. 


MATHER & PLATT,,, 


PARK WORKS MANCHESTER 10. 
PARK HOUSE CT. SMITH ST. LONDON SWI. 
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There is certainly something to be admired in an 
animal which can go so long with one drink. But 
who wants to emulate him? The one great weak- 
ness in the camel’s water storage plant, unique 
though it may be, is that it serves only the beast’s 
own needs. It has no social significance. A cast- 
iron tank, on the other hand, though lacking the 
picturesque quality of a camel, can conserve water 
for the use of the community. Dolphin Square, for 
example, said to be the largest block of flats in 
Europe, has ideal water storage to serve its 
needs—22 Mather & Platt sectional Cast-lron tanks, 


built on site from Standard Plates, and meant 


to last—-because Cast-lron_ resists corrosion. 
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FLATS : 59-63 Princes Gate, 
Exhibition Road, S.W.I 


bbs 


een nn fy fe 


Architects : 
Messrs. Adie, Button & Partners. 
Reinforced Concrete Engineers : 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 








IN-SITU FACING OF 


LD gga K /e VV (r f “| aif =) | ; rs, ! S nen 
SiN 0) WY er (5.U 15 _ oS, 

CONCRETE 

MONOLITHIC WITH GREY CONCRETE BACKING 


This method of placing a white facing monolithic 
with a grey backing by means of metal mesh is an 
interesting example of a modern development in 


<< ae 
reinforced concrete construction. 
The whole facing consisted of « Snowcrete’’ and RETE 
special aggregates selected to give the necessary 
weather-resisting and artistic qualities. 


The surface has been slightly polished to expose 
the actual aggregates ‘oiling in a very Bre. arte WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
and attractive texture. A BLUE CIRCLE PRODUCT 








Supplied by THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
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Authoritative information 
on sound insulation 








The major part of the technical articles 
are contributed by Dr. J. E. R. Constable, 
M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., of the National Physical 


Laboratory. 


Briefly the details are as follows : 





Part I. “THe ATTACK ON SILENCE.” An article 
on the standards of silence, historical and present day, 


dealing with housing, transport and equipment. 


Part II. “THE GENERAL DEFENCE OF SILENCE.” 
A) Methods and Units of Noise Measurement. B) Noise 


Sources Outside Control of Buildings. 


Paar “Tal. “THE ‘TECHNICAL DEFENCE OF SILENCE.” 

A) Methods and Working of the National Physical Laboratory. 

B) Sound Insulating Walls and Partitions. C Sound Insulating —A Double Number 
Floors. (bd) Sound Insulating Doors and Windows. (£) Conduction of 

of Sound through Buildings. F) Sound Absorbent Treatments. THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
G Quiet Equipment; Water Services and Ventilation. May 19th Price 1s. 


H) Quiet Machinery. Annual Subscription Rate £1 3 10. (Abroad £1 8 6) 


Published by THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 9, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.| 
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INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION 


Precision in the following outstanding 
features ranks the Koh-i-noor Pencil with 


other dependable drawing instruments :— 


After 50 years 
the Koh-i-noor 
is still the stan- 
dard by which 
pencils are 


judged. 











L. & C. HARDTMUTH (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Koh-i-noor Factory, CROYDON, England 





hk Long grain easy cutting cedar wood. 


2. Precision grading cf lead by exclusive 
process. Each degree never varies, and 
each making is scientifically checked. 


3. Intense covering power of lead. 
4, Exceptionally long - wearing point. 


5. Clean, non - smudging lines. 


6. The most reliable pencils made for 
drawing for photographic reproduction. 


iA range of degrees to suit the touch 
of any hand and for every conceivable 
pencil work. 6B to 9H. 


Price 4d. each, 
3/9 per dozen 
Specia! quota- 
tions from your 
usual suppliers 
for larger quan- 


tities. 
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WORKS MANACE RS FOUSE 








HIS interesting house is being erected 
near our works at _ Bethersden. 

It is a development of our Mansard 
construction as used in our type S.H.2 
workers cottage, with cedar shingle roof 
and cedar weatherboarding left natural. 
Window frames, etc., will be painted in 
light sympathetic colours. We _ suggest 
Mansard roofs for small houses because the 
low eaves line and shape of roof make the 
house sit better in the landscape than the 
painful cubes with ugly roofs that disfigure 
the countryside. We hope to _ illustrate 
details of the Manager’s house later : 


can we send you any information ? 
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RUBEROID TECHNICAL INFORMATION 





RALPH GARDNER SENIOR SCHOOL, 
NORTH SHIELDS. 





ARCHITECTS: HAYS AND GREY, 
NORTH SHIELDS. 




















ROOF 


RUBERCRETE 








COATINE 
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‘UNDEREAY: WOOD OR CONCHETE ROOK, 
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The Specification for the Rubercrete Roof S PECIFI| c ATl O N 

is one which is being employed widely for aed 

flat roofs of wood or concrete. E” for BOARDED ROOFS 
“K” for CONCRETE ROOFS 


Rubercrete is a bitumen macadam laid on 
lav f Ruberoid Underlay The flat roofs to be covered with Ruberoid Standard 
two or more layers O udecrol nderiay Specification “E” consisting of Ruberoid Built-up Roof- 


bedded together with Ruberoid Compound ing surfaced with }" Rutercrete Macadam. Flashings, 
applied hot. skirtings, dressing at eaves, etc., to be formed in Ruberoid 
P Built-up Roofing in accordance with Ruberotd Standard 
The method of laying allows forthe normal —etails.. The whole to be applied and laid by The 


expansion and contraction of the macadam Ruberoid Company, Ltd., Lincoln House, High Holborn, 
surface and ensures the roof being service- — L0"don, W.C.1. 

able for foot traffic, proof against all weather Write for Ruberoid Publication entitled 
conditions and neat in appearance. ‘ Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs.’ 


Our Contracting; Staffs located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Belfast promptly undertake work on any scale. Estimate free on receipt of plans. 


She RUBEROID CL 





103, LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE ESSE MAJOR 





COOKING CAPACITY 


OVEN ACCOMMODATION 


FUEL 


PRICES (Delivery and Erection extra 
FINISHES 

FLOOR SPACE 

HEIGHT 

WORKING WEIGHT 


WATER HEATERS 


FLUE PIPES 








HEAT STORAGE COOKER 


FOR HOTELS, HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS 


AND MANSIONS 


Popular model No. 180 will cook for 80 to 100 
persons (institutional menu) and larger models 
and combinations can be supplied to meet any 
requirement. 


Roasting Ovens approximately 63 cu. feet. 
Auxiliary Ovens (for slow cooking and hot closet 
purposes) approximately 63 cu. feet or 9? cu. feet. 


Smokeless solid, preferably anthracite, 1}” x {”. 
From about 6 tons yearly according to model and 
demand. 


From £80 — No. 180 from £102.10.0. 


Plain, or enamelled in cream, green, blue, grey 
and grey-white mottle. 


PEO. FON s esixesionnicieniorsausiniere: 82” wide x 38” deep. 
0 ot TOR PEE acct 354". 

» (in recess allowing for raising of boiling- 
plate COVETS)........050. 66”. 


(Nett) from 280 Ibs. per sq. foot. 


Can be supplied extra to form one unit with the 
cooker. 


Major No. 180 — Where only a short length is 
necessary, 4” asbestesse, 4)” cast iron. If longer. 
4” pipe should be enlarged to 43”. 


The popular 
Esse Major 
No. 180. 








Catalogues from lhe Esse Cooker Company (Proprietors, Smith & Wellstood Ltd., Est. 1854), Bonnybridge, Scotland, 63, Conduit Street, London, W.!, and Branches. 
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x Straighten 
out ideas about lighting 


2 THE LIGHTING CENTRE 


THE SHOWROOMS OF TROUGHTON & YOUNG LTD: 143 KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON ° S.W 
Information and Catalogues on application to DIRECTOR OF DESIGN, A. B. READ, A.R.C.A 


4329 
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'‘STRIBAR' Steel Reinforcement Bars 


"Stribar’’ Service in reinforcing bars 
offers important advantages. Bars 
are cut to length, hooked, bent, 
bundled and marked, delivered to 
site ready for use on the job, without 
further trouble. 


One ton or one thousand tons—it’s 
all the same to ‘Stribar.’’ For urgent 
deliveries inthe London Area ‘phone Sloane 4533. 











THE UNITED 
A typical “Stribar'’ contract—the reinforced concrete 
Neriamangalam Bridge at Travancore, South India. \ 


COMPANIES LTD 


UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS, SHEFFIELD 





Branch of The United Steel Companies Ltd. 


@ S.29 
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COLOURFUL - DURABLE ~- RESILIENT - DAMP-PROOF 
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M 
TILE S 
Va te al 


ildeal for floors, walls, flat roofs, 
Sole Manufacturers balconies, corridors, etc. 


THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING CO. LTD. 
VAL DE TRAVERS HOUSE - OLD BAILEY - LONDON - E.C.4 


FCORATIVE CONCRETE SURFACE OF 

SREAT DURABILITY PRODUCED IN THE ASPHALTE BASE WHICH RENDERS 
A VARIETY OF COLOURS AND THE TILES DAMP.PROOF, SENT AND 
SURFACES RESILIENT 
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THE ‘BAMBINO’ TILE 


Reg. No. 82204 


aad aT 8 This is a notable addition to the list of C.S. Hand-made Tiles. As the 
/ name indicates, it is a tile of Italian pattern in miniature : the bold rolls 

‘| / and deep shady channels being in proper proportion to the size. The 
lile made * Bambino" is ideal for exposed positions, for the interlock, though 
simple, holds each tile securely and prevents dislodgment. We 
supply the “Bambino” hand-made tile with plain finish or glazed 
in many colours. Sample and prices with pleasure on request. 


eu licely by 


/ ; { Write for illustrated catalogue of C.S. Hand-made Tiles. All patterns shown 
Litite “Bambino,” “Reynardo," “Lido,” Pantiles, Spanish, Italian, Roman, etc. 





~IZ1 133 1 
0 TILES PER sO 





(OLTHURST SYMONS Gow 


Patent Tile Works - Bridgwater: Somerset 
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CRITTALL SWING DOORS 


The full size details show the 











construction of a typical pair of 
c. — - swing doors. The heavy channel 
frame is desirable, but if there is 
not room for it, the frame may be 
made from 3” x 3” steel flat bar. 
Double action swing doors are 


fitted with floor-springs for which 





a minimum space of 4” below floor 


level is required. 
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Crittall swing doors can be 
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: ik 


supplied with solid bronze II” bow 


handles, or with tubular bow 


=! 


SSA SL TR A A A a 
. 
SS 


handles of any length, which can 





be fitted either horizontally or 


vertically. 


\ 





4 
a 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 210 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“PRINTING BLOCKS 
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COOKING 
EQUIPMENT 


























FULWELL TROLLEYBUS CANTEEN By permission of the London Passenger Transport Board 


We are indebted to the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board for their courtesy 


Up-to-date CATERING EQUIPMENT 


Crittall cooking equipment is known wherever quick, clean, photograph of their Fulwell Trolleybus 
Canteen and the following list of London 
Transport Canteens where Crittall cook- 
ing and Service apparatus is installed: 


labour-saving catering is in question. All over the world ACTON WORKS CANTEEN (in hand) 
ILFORD TROLLEYBUS DEPOT (in hand). 
HAMMERSMITH TROLLEYBUS DEPOT 


experts recommend Crittalls for high efficiency and low fuel (in band. 
CHELVERTON ROAD CANTEEN. 


CRICKLEWOOD BUS CANTEEN. 
consumption, whether gas, electricity or solid fuel is used. HANNEA. TRCRLEVERS CARTEON, 
NEASDEN WORKS CANTEEN. 


NORTHFLEET COUNTRY SERVICES 
CANTEEN 


OSTERLEY SPORTS PAVILION. 

WEST HAM TROLLEYBUS CANTEEN. 

WOOD GREEN TROLLEYBUS 
CANTEEN, 


RICHARD CRITTALL & CO LID 


BUSH HOUSE . LONDON. W.C.2 TEMPLE BAR 7777 


BIRMINGHAM. PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ST. PHILIPS PLACE. CENTFAL 7287. LIVERPOOL. ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, PIER HEAD. EANK 5832/3 


There are Crittall ranges, varying in size and scope, to deal 


more than adequately with every catering problem. 
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(E> THETICS TN 
ARCHITECTURAL 


ADVERTISING 


‘‘A sense of the fitness of things” is a valuabie attribute. 

In matters affecting Architecture it is a first essential. 
In the planning, erection, decoration and equipment of 
a building, the architect has many problems to solve. _ If 
your goods or service offer a solution, he will be glad to 


know about them But a megaphone at a tete-a-tete 
is no less appropriate than crudely planned advertising 
to a cultured mind Advertising to-day is a skilled 


operation, based on an intimate knowledge of the 
product and its objective and an intensive study of 
market conditions. It can be powerful without being 
aggressive, subtle without being weak The 
Architectural field offers vast scope. If your products 
are right, advertising will create and stabilise the 
demand “~ The planning, organisation and 
production of an advertising campaign is a big 
undertaking, requiring experienced direction. 


Issued by the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners 
in Advertising. 3 & 4, Clements Inn. London, W.C.2. 
in conjunction with the Federations of Master 
Process Engravers and Master Printers, ete. 
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UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE MOST INTERESTING RECENT EXAMPLE OF 


GOL A&S5 


FOR THE EXTERIOR FACING OF BUILDINGS 





NEW OFFICES & SHOPS, CHARING CROSS ROAD 


ARCHITECTS : 
Andrew Mather, F.R.I.B.A. 
Harry W. Weedon, A.R.|.B.A. 


The material used is light stone coloured 
Opal Glass }" thick with an eggshell finish 


THIS BUILDING IS DESCRIBED ON PAGES 295 206 OF THIS ISSUE 


Pugh Brothers L# 
Craftsmen in Glass 
Compton St. Londoneci 


phone: CLErkenwell 3211 
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A House at Tunbridge Wells Architects: Stanley Hall and Easton and Robertson 


SITE—site belongs to ground landlord ; hence approval of 
plans necessary and adherence to semi-traditional note 
in design. 


PLAN.—Folding doors between drawing and dining-rooms. 
Recess at end of drawing-room for piano. Dining-room 
opens into loggia. Nursery has direct access to owner's 
bedroom. 


CONSTRUCTION. — External walls: 11 inch cavity in 
Kletton bricks. Garage block and porch in Rustic Flettons. 
Lower part of walls colour washed, and upper part tile 
hung in Staffordshire brown tiles. Partitions : 44 inch 
brick and stud. Roof: multi-coloured, sand-faced tiles. 
Flat roofs in asphalt. 





These illustrations and some of the descriptive 
notes given are taken from the book SMALL 
HOUSES £500-£2.500, edited by H. Myles Wright, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., which contains exterior and 












ts = 
aes — interior photographs and plans of a large number 
Ht - RH of houses of widely differing types recently built in 
i = ils Qa } this country. A description of the site, plan, 
if : | Ps construction, services, equipment and cost is 
i 3. 2 edie rm appended to each house illustrated. The book 
{I > ro contains 112 pages including 150 illustrations and 
SLORIEMO SY A pemetiee cere 130 plans. Price 7s. 6d. Postage 6d. inland. 











THE ARCHITECTJURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 
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ARCHITECT: DAVID NYE, ESQ. F.RIBA, EMBASSY CINEMA, ESHER 


IMPERVIOUS STONE 


BY 





THE 


IMPERVIOUS STONE 


co. LTD 
(IN ASSOCIATION WITH STENT PRECAST CONCRETE LTD) 


2 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 2573 
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BEACON Iletal Windows 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 


TELEGRAMS : WINDOWS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


BEACON WORKS 


TELEPHONE: BILSTON 41293 (3 LINES) 








LONDON OFFICE: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
BI5 
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BEACON 


y are now in 
, y/ 4 full 
mo /.@-) production 
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The latest plant has been 
installed and new shops 
erected for the production 
of Pressed Steel Surrounds 
in standard and special 
sections. 


BEACON PRESSED STEEL 
SURROUNDS 


are now available for all 
types of metal windows 
and doors, also for wood 
doors. 





WOLVERHAMPTON 


TELEGRAMS : WINDOWS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


BEACON WORKS 


TELEPHONE : BILSTON 41293 (3 LINES) 





LONDON OFFICE: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
B 14a 
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We could probably manage with a much smaller 
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stock of steel than we carry and make more 
profitable use of the space it occupies. But then 


we don’t like the word ‘probably’; our service is 
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based on certainties and we are prepared to make 


sacrificies in order to ensure its absolute reliability. 


So that when we say we will deliver steel at 
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a certain hour, we are not just quoting a rather 


optimistic time schedule. We know that we can. 
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THE LIBRARY, THE 


Architect: J. 


NEW NORTH 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
H. MarkuHam, F.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works. 





OTHER IMPORTANT CONTRACTS INCLUDE: 





BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Rebuilding 


BRITISH MUSEUM, Parthenon Room 


FLATS, “ Kingston House,” Knightsbridge: and “ Kingston House South,” 
Ennismore Gardens, $.W.7 .. 

OFFICE BLOCK, “ Romney House,” Westminster 

OFFICES, Warehous- Welwyn 


Products Ltd. .. 


and_ Factory, Garden City, for Roche 


WANDSWORTH BRIDGE, Reconstruction and Widening 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL and Nurses’ Home and Medical School 


(LONDON) 


Decorating and Furnishing Dept. : 


Joinery Works : 
43, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 








Magdalen Road, Earlsfield, S.W. 


Sik Herpert Baker, R.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
A. T. Scorr, F.R.1.B.A. 
F. W. Troup, F.R.1.B.A. 


JoHN RussELL Pope (N. York) 


‘H. B. Creswewi, F.R.I.B.A. 


MIcHAEL ROSENAUER, F.R.I.B.A. 
MiIcHAEL ROsENAUER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Pror. O. R. SALVISBERG 
C. STANLEY Brown, F.F.A.S. 


Engineers : T. Prrrson FRANK, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1. 
E. P. WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A., 


Chief Architect to the L.C.C. 


A\pams, HoLpbEN & PEARSON, 


PERLE. 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS 


BRIDGE WHARF, MILLBANK, S.W.1. 


Masonry Works : 


Thessally Road, Battersea, S.W. 
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CHILDREN’S DINING- ROOM 
of the 


P. & O. LINER STRATHALLAN 


With deep intricacy of design or the pleasingly 
simple as shown the artistry and craftsmanship 
of our GLASS Decorators is unsurpassed. 
Equipped with the finest and most complete 
unit for GLASS Decoration in existence we 
are in a position to give you the best service 
backed by the most experienced advice and 
most creative thought. Consult us upon 
any and every GLASS problem. 


Architects : F. McINNES GARDNER & PARTNERS 





LONDON SAND BLAST DECORATIVE GLASS WORKS L® 





Works: SEAGER PLACE, BURDETT RD., E.3. Phone: ADVANCE 1074 Showrooms: 4 FITZROY SQ., W.1. Phone; EUSTON 3501 














cagliola Marble 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


ENTIRELY BRITISH LABOUR AND MATERIALS. 


A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 
STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 
JOINT. 
THE EFFECT OF THE ee AT A MODERATE 

















RECENT WORKS: 
LEEDS CIVIC HALL. E. VINCENT HARRIS, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
MANCHESTER REFERENCE LIBRARY (as illustration). E, VINCENT HARRIS, 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
COUNTY OFFICES EXTENSION, PRESTON. 
STEPHEN WILKINSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
The late RALPH sig & E. STONE COLLINS, F.R.I.B.A. 
ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, MANCHESTE 
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SLOUGH COUNCIL OFFICES. 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL. 
CONVENT CHAPEL, HOLYHEAD. 


CHELMSFORD TOWN HALL. 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, PELHAM HOU oa 
E. 


SWINTON TOWN HALL r 
MESSRS. J. C. 





E. Vincent Harris, A.R.A., F.R.L.B.A. Telephone No. : 4054 Paddington, 


Manchester Reference Library. 





HAROLD GREENHALGH, P.A.S.I., F.LA.A. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS : 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


Linhope Street, Dorset Square, Levies, N.W. 





MESSRS. JAMES & BYWATERS and 
ROWLAND PIERCE, F/A.R.I.B.A. 
ALBERT J. THOMAS, F.R.I.B.A. 

R. M. BUTLER, F.R.I.B.A. 


NORWICH TOWN HALL 
LEWES 
. VERGE R, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect. 
ERCY E. THOMAS, P.P.R.I.B.A., a 
PRESTWICH & SONS, F/L.R.LB 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Scagliola, London.” 
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Architects :-— 
Minoprio & Spencel 
"AA.RLBA 


The ‘Panella’ conforms to 
modern architectural and 


decorative ideas in being a 
purely functional source of 
heat. It fits flush with the 
wall and it needs no hearth or 
orthodox mantelpiece. It can 
thus be placed at the exact 
position required by the deco- 
rative scheme. Its efficiency 
is attested by the makers’ 
sixty years’ experience. The 
radiants are 

of the ‘Beam’ 


pattern, giv- 
ng sot and L ATLCIIA 


pleasant 








warmth. UY, GY, yy 
“i First of their type Wd 

Full details and illustrations of the 

various models and finishes will be 

sent free on application to The Davis 

Radiation Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 7 Stratford 


Place London, W.1 





(Opposite Bond Street Underground ) 
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PERFECT 
WASHABLE 
SURFACE 


Luminat Flat Wall Paint provides a really beautiful 
and durable interior finish. It possesses exceptional 
washing qualities and needs no special undercoat. 


a. 


| | * WORKS 

EASILY OVER 
THE LARGE 
AREAS 











Luminat Flat Wall Paint is particularly effective 
in the treatment of large surfaces in public buildings, 
etc., within a minimum of working time. 


2d. PER 

SQ. YARD 
FOR 

MATERIAL 


ZF A ig 
SLE Ex 
Luminat Flat Wall Paint is extremely economical, 


for it will provide adequate coverage at about 
2d. per square yard per coat for material. 


SANDERSON 4 


WHITE AND 


A BW i cocours 


FLAT WALL PAINT 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. 
52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Museum 7800 Telegrams : Derson, Telex, London 


AND AT GLASGOW 


TRADE AND CRAFT 


and) book lifts). Faulkner & 
Sons Ltd. (lightning protection installa- 
tion), H. HW. Martvn & Co. Ltd. (special 
panellings), Gillett and Johnston Ltd. 
(clectric clocks), Wm. Higgin Ltd. (special 
furnishings), Morison & Co. (council 
chamber furnishings), Automatic Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. Ltd. (telephone 
installation), Ericsson Telephones Ltd. 
(inter - communicating — telephones — in 
Borough ‘Treasurer's department), Ap- 
proach roadway and staircase from West 
Bars, A. F. White (general contractor), 
Hodkin & Jones Ltd. (artificial stonework). 


passenger 


Mlats—37-39 Knightsbridge. 
Architects : Mitchell 
Issistant : i. G. Membery. 


and Bridgwater. 


The general contractors MH. fT; 
Oliver & Sons Ltd. Among the sub-con- 
tractors and craftsmen were the follow- 
ing : London Demolition Co. Ltd. (demo- 
lition), Structures Waterproofing (water- 
proofing), Excel Asphalte Co. Ltd. 
(asphalt), Kleine Co. Ltd. (reinforced con- 
crete), Yorkshire Brick Co. Ltd. (facing 
bricks), Allied) Guilds Ltd. (artificial 
stone), Moreland Hayne & Co. Ltd. (struc- 
tural steel), Moler Products Ltd. (Fosalsil 
partitions), Pilkington Bros. Ltd. (glass). 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (patent 
glazing casements and window furniture), 
Cork Insulation Co. Ltd. (cork tiles, floor- 
ing), J. Whitehead & Sons Ltd. (terrazzo 


were 
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marble), Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd. 
(central heating. boilers), Bratt Colbran 
& Co. Ltd. (stoves and grates), Grierson 
Ltd. (electric wiring, bells). Troughton & 
Young Ltd. (electric light fixtures), A. 
Grant & Sons (plumbing), John Bolding 
& Sons Ltd. (sanitary fittings, tiling), 
Wing & Webb Ltd. (door furniture). 
Hayward (iron staircases), Clark & Fenn 
Ltd. (plaster), Buss & Elston Ltd. 
(joinery and garden furniture (on flat 
roof)). Fredk. Sage & Co. Ltd. (shop 
fittings), Waygood-Otis Ltd. (lifts). Day- 
monds, Ltd. (signs and lettering). Eric 
Munday Ltd. (signs and lettering). 


St. Martin's Church, Grimsby. 
Architects: Wilfred and Lawrence Bond. 


The general contractors were Wilkinson 
& Houghton. Among the sub-contractors 
and craftsmen were the following : 
The British Reinforced Concrete Engin- 
eering Co. Ltd. (conerete engineers). 
A. R. Poole & Sons Ltd (heating). Geo. 
Cooper (Electrician) Ltd. (electricians), 
The Dryad Metal Works (ironmongery. 
cross finial and pulpit handrail), Edward 
Spencer (The Artificer’s Guild) (lectern and 
altar ornaments), Alfred = Southwick, 
A.R.B.S. (sculpture), J. A. King & Co. 
(windows), A. Lazzerini (fibrous plaster 
panels). 


House at Fawley Green, near Henley-on- 
Thames. 


Architect : Christopher Nicholson. 


The general contractors were R. Mansell 
& Son. Among the sub-contractors and 
craftsmen were the following :—Smith 
Walker Ltd. (reinforced concrete, strue- 
tural steel), Standard Flat Roofing Co. 
Ltd. (special roofings), Cork Insulation 
Co. Ltd. (stairs.  stairtreads), Unity 
Heating Ltd. (central heating, electric 
heating), Soapstone Products Ltd. (stoves). 


Arthur Cozens Ltd. (electric wiring), 
Oswald Hollmann Ltd. (electric light 


fixtures). Benham & Sons Ltd. (electric 
heating), Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd. 
(sanitary fittings), Dryad Metal Works 
Ltd. (door furniture, window furniture), 
Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. (casements). 
P. C. Henderson Ltd. (sliding doors), 
Light Steelwork (1925) Ltd. (metalwork 
balcony balustrade), Clensol Ltd. (water 
softening plant). 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Best new Timber & Builders’ 
Half price. No rubbish. 
List free. O'GoRMANS, Barking. Rip. 34901. 


9,000,000 ¢: 


r00ds. 
COD 


FOR SALE. Two very handsome Large Brass 
Electroliers, suitable for Churches, Halls or 
Mansion Houses Apply Lamb, ‘ Clouds,” 
East Knoyle, Salisbury. 











LLOYD BOARDS LIMITED 


SHELL MEX HOUSE LONDON W.C.2 
TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 9221 
TELEGRAMS : LOYDBORD - RAND +: LONDON 








Use Lloyd Hardboard- 


NAIL IT —PLANE IT — 
GLUE IT...AS YOU WILL 








Werks 
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MINSTER BANK 
THROUGH 


PROFESSOR T. 


ASSISTED BY 


This is more than a domestic history. It is a cross- 
section of industrial England of the nineteenth 
century, an important book on the development 
of banking in general. In Professor Gregory's 
handling of the subject, a precise knowledge of 
banking problems, an authoritative voice in the 
sphere of economics, and an obvious bent for 
accurate history, have combined to produce a 
remarkable volume which will rank as a standard 
text long after the centenary celebrations of the 
Bank are forgotten. The text is very fully docu- 
mented and copiously illustrated with collotype 
reproductions, four of which are in colour. The 


book is printed at the Curwen Press. 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


Royal Svo. 92” 


OXFORD 


THE 


A CENTURY 
BY 
E. GREGORY 


ANNETTE HENDERSON 


Illustrated 


6,” 


Bound full buckram 


40s. net per set 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BAA ABAPADAED ADENINE NNN ON ENON ON NL NL LN OR J J LO LO @ 
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DRYAD 
DOOR 
FURNITURE 


WAS SPECIFIED FOR 


CHURCH OF 
S. MARTIN 


GRIMSBY 


By W. & L. BOND, 
F. & A.R.I.B.A. 


ALSO FOR 


HOUSE AT 


FAWLEY GREEN 


By CHRISTOPHER 
NICHOLSON, ™.A. 








ILLUSTRATED 
IN THIS ISSUE 





PART OF THE 
ae af 1.983" . Bee] HANDLE RANGE 
SEE OUR BUILDING CENTRE EXHIBIT AND WRITE FOR NEW ARCHITECTURAL IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


DRYAD METAL WORKS, 40-42, SANVEY GATE, LEICESTER 

















CHURCH OF 
S. GEORGE, 
MONTREAL 


CARVED OAK 
BEAM AND 
FIGURE OVER 
BAPTISTERY 








Designer : 
O. R. Vicary 


Craftsman : 
E. J. Letheren 


LONDON, S.Wi J. WIPPELL & Cch.. Lr. MANCHESTER 








Ixv 
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ERIT will out. Almost every 

week sees the SAVESTANE 

Sink selected for some 
important contract. 


It is the ideal sink for flats, 
restaurants, clubs, schools, institu- 
& tions—indeed, for the kitchens in any 


modern or reconstructed building. 
Please write for 


illustrated Beautiful in appearance ; labour- 
brochure show- saving; durable; made of solid, The above is one of many informative 
eienio tas tough stainless steel all through ; 

every size of resilient ; sound-deadened ;_ easily 
kitchen. installed—the SAVESTANE Sink has Brochures issued by us and should 


all the features of the perfect sink. 






Proved by be of particular interest to all those 


over ten years 
experience 


who specify Asphalt for building con- 
struction. This Brochure, or the whole 


series, will be gladly sent on request. 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
YG Se) 2 ee sO Pe 


A. JOHNSON & CO. (London) LTD. STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Offices and Showrooms : 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
Works : Duke’s Road, Acton, W.3 
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Every 
F/I 

modern home! 

needs th 


HOT WAITER BY, 
ELEC TRICITY) |4 








There IS no sery ice more appreciated 


modern 


in the 


home than a really good hot- 
water system. A system that delivers hot water 
when required and how required—at the turn of 


With a SAI VIA, 


hot water is available instantly, day or night. 


the tap and piping hot always. 


There is no fire to light, no match to strike, not 
The SADIA works by 


Electricity and is absolutely clean and automatic in 


even a switch to operate. 


operation. No fumes are given off and no flues 
The SADIA is absolutely SAFE. The 


consumption of Electricity is controlled by the 


required, 


temperature of the water —nothing is wasted. 
With cheap Klectricity now available, the SADIA 
is the most economical means of providing constant 


hot water, 


We would weleome an opportunity to pul these claims into 
concrele form, and will send an engineer, withoul obligation, to 
bail full details of the Sadia scheme for purposes of comparison. 
Please write lo Atdas Electric Ltd. 
Sadia Works, Rowdell Road, 
Haxlow 1607. 


SADIA 


Automatic Electric Water Heaters 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


Northolt, Middlesex, or 


‘phone 


INFORMATION SHEET No. 608 AVAILABLE POST FREE ON REQUESI 























BRETON 
FISHERMAN 


The 


intense 


sil Ave Deawing , 
Pencil 


and 


opacity 
of every 
TURQUOISE 
line ensures 
blue 


New perfect 


methods required a new drawing pencil 


drawing papers, — instruments 


prints straight 


effective. from the peneil 


completely 
To meet this Fadle 


TURQUOISE Chemi-Sealed and, in 


this pencil, achieved a standard of 


to make them 


drawing, and an 
need produced 
impervious coating 


lead 


in the waxes and pre 


on the seals 


accurate Srading, smoothness, blue vents their absorption by 

printing quality and point strenath the wood, so that time can 
in no way affect the writing 

quality of TURQUOISE 


strensth 


unique in pencil manufacture 
In TURQUOISE each of the 


- F : extra 
17 desrees is made from a 


For point 


Fasle’s patented super bonding 


separate formula of graphite 
process welds wood and leads so 


that TURQUOISE 
broken in normal use 

Write for free 
in’ any degree, mentioning 
“THE REVIEW” and your usual 
pencil supplier. 


TURQUOISE 
Chemi-Sealed 


Obtainable from leading Stationers 
and Drawing Office Material Dealers 


17 Degrees 6B — 9H. 
4d. each y 3 3/9 dozen 


and clay Carefully 


inseparably 


blended waxes are used cannot be 


for smoothness alone, sample 
never to creale two 


degrees from one 


formula. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


ASHLEY ROAD a N.17 









5 \ os \\ peda hibil Ay }, 
xo Wy ~s ua ull 


hee’ Keg Ne 


fire sticky =~ ges fe: a 
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From a hole in the 
roof of a cave to 
present day heating 
, methods —the evolution 
of the fireplace has pro- 
gressed steadily. Pictur- 
esque, but wasteful open hearth of medieval 
times . . . ugly, but slightly more efficient 
Victorian grate .. . and now, to-day, at last a 
fire which combines both appearance and effici- 
ency— the embodiment of scientific heating—the 
Sunhouse Inset Electric Fire. 

Incorporating every improvement resulting from 
years of extensive research, this super-efficient 
heating medium occupies a pre-eminent position 
in its own field. 

We illustrate a typical example of the Sunhouse 
Range of over 
120 Electric 
Fires. 

No. 7 
(Patented). 

i Weyer fe a ol VN 


with wall panel. 





a. Cannot dis- 
colour walls. 


b. Heat cannot 





be absorbed by 
wall. 

c. Provides 
fresh air ven- /l 


SUNHOUSE 


Hi. FROST & COMPANY LIMITED, WALSALL 


Ixviil 
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OFFICE BLOCK 


(Site of old Alhambra Theatre) 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 





Architect: Andrew Mather, F.R.1.B.A. 


Consulting Engineers: L. G. Mouchel & Partners 


si roseet MCALPINE « sous 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


50, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W.1 
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The job and the eceement 


Aberthaw Portland Cement was used for extending 
the beautiful National Library of Wales, at Aberystwyth. 
lis use was justified by its reliability, soundness and 
uniformity. Aberthaw Cement is made from the famous 
Blue Lias Limestone deposit at Aberthaw and Rhoose in 
South Wales. The increasing demand has necessitated further 


extension of the works. 





National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Sole Sales Agents : 


ABE RTHAW T. BEYNON & Co... 
MERTHYR HOUSE, CARDIFF 


¢ E a) E & T London Office: 37-39, Lime Street, E.C.3 

















to architects 
interested in A°R°P shelters etc. 











Minton glazed wall tiles are the most satisfactory resistant to 
the chemicals and gases used in modern warfare. They are non- 
porous and therefore non-absorbent; easily and quickly sponged 
down, and can be obtained with non-condensation surfaces. In 
addition they are the most hygienic surface available. We are 
making a special feature of tiles for A.R.P. shelters, and will be 
pleased to send samples and particulars to those interested. 


MINTON, HOLLINS LTD. PATENT TILE WORKS, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


lx1x 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 
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CASTINGS IN ‘AERAL’ 
ALUMINIUM ALLOY 


(ALUMILITE FINISTD) 
BY 


7 : T GROVE STREET 








FACTORY HEATING 
AND FLATS 


RECENT CONTRACTS : 





Messrs. George Newnes Ltd. 
The Foster Engineering Company 
Flats by Messrs. Toms & Partners 


Royal Bucks Hospital 





Scarborough Hospital 


FACTORY for Messrs. A. J. WAY & CO., Furniture Manufacturers, High Wycombe. 


etc., etc. Architect : Mr. W. E. R. Randall, F.1.A.A., F.S.1, 
Consulting Architects : Messrs. Searle & Searle 


ums mumen COTES SLATER 


FACTORY UTILISES ALL WASTE WOOD AND COMPANY (ENGINEERS) LIMITED 
50, 5 | WELLS STREET, WwW. | Telephone : MUSeum 2740 
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ee t « e if; Is A CERTAINTY 
UM ¢ ON 
t WAS NEW OR OLD 
CONCRETE 
AND 
PLASTER SURFACES 
WITH 


2, lobex 


THE 


ALKALI PROOF 
FLAT WALL PAINT 


POST NOW INJ OPEN ENVELOPE 3d. STAMP ' 
| TO THE TOBEX PAINT CO., LTD., ENFIELD, MIDDX. : 


! Please send particulars of TOBEX ALKALI PROOF ; 
' FLAT WALL PAINT. 


: NAME ... 
: ADDRESS .... 


& 
















| AR USE BLOCK LETTERS 


- : Manufactured by The Tobex Paint Co., Ltd., Enfield, Middlesex. 
a Baer. 





























w/P705 iS An example of panelling in 
coloured Traffolyte at a 
well-known London store. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELEC. Co. Ltd., Trafford Park, MANCHESTER, a 
) 
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ror PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The requirements of existing public and 
office buildings when being converted 
from older lighting systems are excellently 
met by the B.I. Tough Rubber Sheathed 
Wiring System. All wiring is fixed on 
the surface, and if desired cased in with 
neat wood channelling which can be 
painted or varnished to suit the sur- 
rounding decorations. As the system is 
all-insulated no bonding is necessary. 


WIRING 
SYSTEMS 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 


Cablemakers and Electrical Engineers 


PRESCOT, LANCS. 


Telephone No.: PRESCOT 6571 
London Office: SURREY HOUSE, EMBANKMENT, W.C.2. Telephone No.: Temple Bar 7722 



































C ALLENDER’ 
cima “LIBRA” “Sosa 
¢ =) DAMPCOURSE 


tts ihe DAM PCOURSE 








ant Sit 
Petey 


“LIBRA” has a core of Sheet Lead weighing 
1 LB. PER SQUARE FOOT. Bitumen cover- 
ing both sides. 


No Coal Tar or Pitch. 


In Standard Rolls of 24 feet in all usual 
wall widths. 


Designed specially to meet the wish of 
Architects desiring heaviest lead inset. 


Still cheaper than slates and cement because 
cost of laying practically nil. 





DEPT. R.A. FOR FULL PARTICULARS Telephone: Abbey 5548/9 














GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I 








eee 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 





WOODWORK 


BY APPOINTMENT 


STAINED GLASS 


BROMSGROVE GUILD L"” 


BROMSGROVE, WORCESTERSHIRE 


LONDON : MANCHESTER : GLASGOW : 
199 PICCADILLY, W.1 76 VICTORIA STREET 1 BLYTHSWOOD SQUARE 





FINISHED IN*NULAC &“STIPPOLO’ 


This magnificent Indoor Bowling and Exhibition Hall at Bournemouth has 










been finished throughout in ‘* Nulac’’ Synthetic Resin Finishes and ‘*Stippolo”’ 
Oil Bound Water Paint. ‘Nulac’’ is notable for its great durability, 
retention of gloss and weather-resisting properties, whilst ‘‘Stippolo”’ is a 
washable and artistic water paint of outstanding merit. A first-class 
combination for decorative work. Write for full particulars of these 


two ‘‘Kearsley’’ products. A large range of Standard shades is available. 


a 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. RIPON :Y¥ORKS. 


TELEPHONE : RIPON 415/6. TELEGRAMS : KEARSLEY, RIPON 


Ixxiit 
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), LARGEST PUBLIC 

BU ; LD] NG or the The exiensive range of designs and capacities 
of “WHITE ROSE" Sectional Boilers covers 
every need of Central Warming by Hot Water 

SMALLEST PRIVATE or L.P. Steam in all types of Buildings. All 
Boilers are constructed to ensure maximum 

HOUSE durability and efficiency; and can be fitted with 

the ESKE Combustion System for slack coal. 

; 


Write for fully descriptive Catalogue 

















WHITE ROSE BOILERS 





HARTLEY & SUGDEN@Ltd., White Rose Boiler Works, Halifax, Eng. 


London Office: 357 EustonRd.,N.W.1. Also at: Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield 











EXPAMET 


CREG.) 
EXPANDED METAi 


British Steel British Labour 


Reinforcement for Concrete 


With a proper combination of ‘* Expamet ” 
Expanded Steel and Concrete, light thin 
slabbing is obtainable of great strength 
and fire-resistant efficiency: it effects a 
considerable reduction in dead-weight of 
superstructure and in vertical building 
height, and it is used extensively in any 
type of building—brick, steel, reinforced 





REGAL CINEMA, DARLINGTON concrete, etc. 


““Expamet Concrete Stanchion Foundations ; 

Ground gs to Basement, Stalls, Stalls Foyer and 

Vestibule; Retaining Walls under Stage and Orchestra I h E d d M t ] C Ltd 
Pit ; Stairs and Landings. e x an e e a O. 


Architects: Percy L. Browne & Son & Harding Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
. L.R.I.B.A., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete and Fire-resistant Construction. 


Contractors: W. Pearson & Son, West Hartlepool Burwood House, Caxton Street, London Ss W.1 
’ . . 
Works: West Hartlepool Established over 45 years 
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Colour 
in Brickwork 


All the artistic and varied colours that are possible in facing bricks, 
colours that appeal to the architect of taste—from the palest of 
shades to almost black-—are made by Tucker’s of Loughborough. 
The subtle colours, beautifully toned, are all obtained by the use of 
natural sands only and burnt in to ensure absolute permanence. 

Tucker’s Facings are made in a number of different styles and thick- 
nessess and are obtainable in a wide range of colours and textures. 


We are always pleased to submit samples of our products and to 
assist prospective buyers by the knowledge we have acquired 
during our long experience in the trade. 


An invitation is extended to architects and clients to visit the 
works to see our products in process of manufacture. 


Makers of the celebrated Loughborough Brand Hand-made 
Sandfaced Roofing Tiles for nearly a century. 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
Loughborough 2446-7 *“Tucker’s, Loughborough ”’ 





TUCKER'S 
BRICKS & TILES 
FACING’ BRICKS 


“T.S.L.’’ Sandstock and 
**TUDORSTYL’”’ Hand - made 
sandfaced. 


“MULTIRUF” (Regd.) 

and “*NEWSTYL’”’ Machine- 

made sandfaced. All! in varied 
colours and textures. 


Large quantities quickly 
supplied. 


ROOFING TILES 


Hand-made Sandfaced in Red, 

Mottled Purple, Rustic Brown, 

Dun and Thatch colours. Other 

colours to order. Best quality 
only. 


Write Dept. A.4 


G. TUCKER & SON, LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH 


LEICESTERSBHERE 








WATERPRGDFE BOARD 


MADE IN ENGLAND 









SUNDEALA 





MADE IN ENGLAN 





All manufactured in England by 
THE PATENT IMPERMEABLE MILLBOARD CO., LTD., 


Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


The firm with 40 years world-wide reputation. 


pa SUNDEALA Lem 
[HARDBOARD}| 








INSULATION BOADD| BOARD 


MADE IN ENCLAND 





The products of the PATENT IMPERMEABLE MILLBOARD CO., LTD. 


constitute a complete range of insulation and building boards sestable for every building 


construct.on purpose. 


Samples, prices and full particulars with name and address of nearest stockist will be 


supplied on request. 





The Patent Impermeable Millboard Ca. Led., 


Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


» ‘ 7s om 
Phone : Sunbury 341/3. 





INSULWOOD 





sro) a Ysvokoi-1aan Galella: 





That every building should have 
window blinds is proved by their 
| decorative and}practical advantages. 
They enhance,the beauty of any 
interior, and “fit in’’ with any 
scheme of decoration. 

Window blinds give welcome protection 
from a scorching and pattern destroying 
sun... welcome relief to tired eyes... 


welcome shade during the heat of the 
ay . .. and above all, ensure complete 
privacy. 


Wel! made and smartly fitted, the blinds 
of to-day form a pleasing feature in every 
household. Growing demand has en- 
couraged manufacturers to produce new 
shades, new fabrics and new styles to 
harmonise with modern trends. 


A.R.P. STRESS THE USE OF 
WINDOW BLINDS FOR 
DARKENING PREMISES 


Even though they are not immediately 
required, it is very important for you to 
make provision for the fixing of blinds 
in every job you do...they are just as 
essential in the small house as in the largest 
block of buildings. 


WINDOW BLINDS 


Useful & Decorative in every room 
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for soft and Silent Tread 


——" 




















FIVE GOOD REASONS ! 
To Put a Stop to NOISE | To do Away with DUST & FLUFF 
To Starve those MOTHS | To LIGHTEN your 
and INSECTS to Death | Daily HOUSEWORK 
And for Your HEALTH'S sake 


VO-LA-FELT , VO-LA-TRED 


Regd. No. 5392 Regd. No. 583716 


CARPET UNDERLAY CUSHION FLOORING 
The Twin British Products Designed for: 
SILENCE COMFORT HYGICNE ECONOMY 


Manufactured by : 


VOL-CREPE LTD., GLOSSOP, DERBYSHIRE 

















Sectional Steel Greenhouses & Frames 


Supplied complete ready for assembling, painted and stoved 
mait green, with ample racks and shelves, 24-oz. horticultural 
glass, the Crittall greenhouse is easily extensible at any 
time, and provides the maximum ‘ei 
light and plenty of head room. from: 


Write for full list No.R.12 {2 : 5 ; 0 


carta Gxeenmouses “bem 82 150 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
210 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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NOBELIN ENAMEL PAINT 


for interior and exterior use 


Nobelin Enamel Paint is equally suitable for use on Wood, 





Metal, Stone or Plaster surfaces. It combines quick drying 





with great durability and weather-resisting qualities. 
It dries with a high gloss and has exceptional hiding and 


Nobles & Hoare 


LIMITED. ESTABLISHED 1787. 


spreading power. Nobelin works smoothly and _ flows 
easily to give a perfect surface. For best results 
Nobelin undercoatings should be used in the first place. 


@ Since 1787 the name Nobles & Hoare has stood for all that is most 
reliable and best in paints and varnishes. Nobles & Hoare have 





pioneered many changes and developments during this long period 
of time ; and will continue to do so in the future. 
TELEPHONE : WATerloo 4694 


Head Office and Works: CORNWALL ROAD, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 


DECORATION »* * * 


EDITED BY 1 is a quarterly magazine devoted 
ROGER 
SMITHELLS 





to every aspect of the planning, 
furnishing, decoration and equip- 
ment of the home. It is lavishly 
produced and illustrated in colour 


* 


and black and white, and is ack- 
nowledged to be the leading 
publication in its own field. 

PUBLISHED 


QUARTERLY For those interested in current 


ideas, for those planning new 


homes and for those who wish to 
PRICE ... 2/- : 
put new life into the homes which 


they already have DECORATION 


provides a fund of ideas and an 
SUBSCRIPTION ; 
index of contemporary taste. 
4 issues 8/- post free 

MAYFAIR PRESS Le. 
58, BLOOMSBURY STREET 
LONDON - - W.C.| 


SPECIMEN COPY 
2/4 post free 
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FLECTRICAL 
REVIEW 


The Complete Technical Journal | 


Gives practical information and authentic | 
technical commercial news necessary to those 
who are concerned with the Production, | 
Installation and Maintenance of electrical 
equipment, Generation and Distribution. Its ad- 
| vertisement pages constitute the most complete 
Buyers’ Guide to all electrical products. | 


FOUNDED 
1872 





All those interested in interior and exterior lighting, 
heating, ventilation, etc., will find this journal of 
particular value in its description of all new fittings, 
apparatus and developments applicable to modern 
architectural design. 


Certified Net Sales over | 
10,000 copies per week 


EVERY FRIDAY 6d. | 


Subscription : 
United Kingdom £1 148, Canada {1 12 6 
Other Countries £2 | 6, per annum, post free 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW LTD. 
Dorset eared Stamford sven London, S.E.1 
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ARCHITECTURAL REVIFIV, “fune 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G. 


Principal, Architectural Association School of Architecture, 


With a Foreword by 
ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


Director of Education, Architectural Association School of Architecture. 


Until the appearance of this book, the knowledge of Archi- 
tectural Composition was all but inaccessible to the majority 
of young architects in this country. It is because the book 
fills so adequately this very real gap in the literature of the 
theory of Architectural Design that it has achieved such 
popularity among students and practising architects alike 


CONTENTS 


THE CONSIDERATION OF UNITY.—II. 
THE ELEMENT OF CONTRAST.—IV. 
MASS.—V. SECONDARY PRINCIPLES.— 
IN DESIGN.—VII._PRO 


CHAPTER I. THE COMPO. 
SITION OF MASSES.—III. 
CONTRAST IN FORM AND 
VI. THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER 
PORTIONS IN DETAIL.—VIII. SCALE.—IX. COMPOSITION OF THE 
PLAN.—X. THE RELATION BETWEEN PLAN AND ELEVATION.— 
XI. THE EXPRESSION OF FUNCTION.—XII. HINTS TO STUDENTS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURAL wae AND METHOD OF 
WORKING 


Containing 180 pages, with over 160 line illustrations, specially 
drawn by the Author. Bound in quarter cloth, size 6} in. xX 82in 
Price 10/6 net. Postage 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 





WARMING 


HOT WATER SUPPLIES 


VENTILATION 


COKE OR OIL FIRED BOILERS 
° AUTOMATIC STOKERS ° 


CHAS. P. & 





65, 654, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S E.1 
Telegrams 


Phone 
WATERLOO 4144 “ Kinnell-phone, London ”’ 











HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


specialises in beoks on 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Heffer’s will be pleased to 

advise on the selection of gs 
books on any _ particular (x 
subject, and to send details of a 


new publications. 


Camenioce 


Catalogues sent on réquest 


W. HEFFER & SONS Ltd. camsrinGe, ENGLAND 
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EASIWORK FURW, 


Designed by 
Architects for Architects 


Easiwork Furniture Elements have been introduced to provide a range of 
branded furniture for every room in the house—furniture which allows 
for all the economy of planning characterised by built-in furniture, but 
without the disadvantages of inflexibility—moisture absorption—lack 
of ventilation. 

The elements are carried out in waxed oak finished by a secret process 
which ensures easy cleaning and everlasting beauty. The Easiwork 
Planning Service which has already been able to help architects con- 
siderably in Kitchen planning is equally ready to collaborate in showing 
how these modern sectional units can most advantageously be arranged. 





Easiwork Kitchen Fitments were chosen for 
“North Gate,"' Regent's Park (Architects : Mitchell 
and Bridgwater) reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


sinawata 38°” 


EASIWORK LIMITED, Woodstock Road, Shepherds Bush, Loncon 








| : 
The “At a Glance” Series 
| English Architecture at a Glance 


A simple review in pictures of the Chief Periods of English Architec- 
| ture. Price 1s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


English Furniture at a Glance 
By Cwartes H. Haywarp. Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries. | 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. | 


English Rooms and Their Decoration at a Glance 
By Cuarces H. Haywarp. Vol. I, 1066-1620; Vol. II, 1620-1800. 
3S. 6d. each net. Postage 3d. 


Sailing Ships at a Glance 
By Epwarp W. Hosss, A.I.N.A. 
today. 3s. 6d. net. 
| THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, LTD. 
9 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


From the earliest times until 
Postage 4d. 
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A QUALITY GLOSS PAINT 
with a WHITE LEAD BASE 


TRADE MARK 


WHITE-LEAD-BASE 
High Gloss Paint 





A paint possessing all the advantages of Paint 
White Lead with its supreme protective 

quality combined with the smooth finish possessed by the 
best Hard Gloss Paints. Colour range comprises 26 
colours selected carefully to cover the needs of all modern 
decorative purposes. 


Architects are invited to write for particulars to : 


CHAMPION, DRUCE & CO., LTD. 


(Established over 160 years) 
Makers of Paints, Colours, Enamels and Varnishes 
425 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N.7 
Sole Manufacturers of: CHAMPION’S Genuine English Stack- 
Corroded WHITE LEAD CHAMPION’S Genuine WHITE LEAD 
PAINT; CHAMPION’S LEAD PAINT IN COLOURS. 











Widely specified... 


Our photograph shows Withdean Hall, a block of modern 
flats 1ecently erected at Brighton, whzre ASTOS Damp- 
course was used throughout. Within the short space of 
three years this remarkable product has established its 
superiority to the entire satisfaction of Architects, Surveyors 
and Engineers. Samples, Information Sheets and Building 


Research Station Report, will gladly be supplied on request. 


Ast OS the100Z 


MINERAL 
THE RUBEROID Co. Ltd.,104 Lincoln House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








DAM PCOURSE i 














Fig. 8081—-Bowl and Instrument Sterilizers Range Type Single 
Handwheel Control. 


STERILIZERS AND DISINFECTORS, 
INCINERATORS, 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. Ltd. 


— NOTTINGHAM ———___- 
LONDON OFFICE: 41 & 42 Parliament St., Westminster, S.W.1 





















Available with zig- 
zag or edge holes, 
light or heavy type, 
all of precision con- 
struction with en- 
closed steel pins and 
polished chilled 
iron joints. 


BALDWINS Sao “tinces 
BALDWIN SON& CO LTD + STOURPORT-ON-SEVERN 


Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants and Ironmongers. 
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Packards Heavy Service Architect: D. Macpherson, A.R.I.B.A. 
Repair Depot: Gt. West Road Surveyors: Hillier, Parker, May & Rowden 


REINFORCED CONCRETE GRID WINDOWS 


Precast R.C. windows made up in panels of convenient 
size. Glazing carried out after frames are fixed. 
Either our special pressed lenses or figured sheet can 
be used for glazing. These windows are designed with 
a view to reducing maintenance costs, and when once 
fixed require no further attention. 

Hopper Ventilators can be introduced as desired. 











Thickness 


Type Centres of ribs of ribe 


Clear opening 


600 i: <e 21” & 3” 
601 i” x iF" 

602 32” x 16” 

603 


A. Ki lN G ao L 1 Aaa tT E D 
QUEEN Niigata LONDON, 2-C .4 


CENTRAL 5856. (4 LINES) RAM KINOVIQUE, CENT, LONDON 
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The 


Series 1. 


Series 2, 


Planning 
of Modern Buildings 


TOWN HALLS By A. Calveley Cotton, A.R.LB.A. 


Under the collective title of ‘“‘ Town Halls ” the author includes the Departments usually incorporated 
in a municipal centre—Municipal Buildings, Assembly Hall and Law Courts, and examines in detail 
the planning problems associated with each. In the chapters on departmental layout the views, both 


of Councillors and permanent officials, are summarized concerning the merits of different arrangements. 


Six recently built Town Hall schemes—Slough, Worthing, Hornsey, Beckenham, Southampton and 
Swansea—are fully illustrated by plans, sections and axonometric projections, and have been specially 
drawn to be easily read. About 40 other town hall plans are included, as well as details of various plan 


units. Price 6s. Postage 6d. 


SMALLER RETAIL SHOPS By Bryan and Norman Westwood 


This is the second book to be published in The Planning of Modern Buildings Series, which is considering 
the planning, structure and equipment of certain specialized types of buildings. 

The text is sectionized under various headings suchas: The Various Problems—Sites and Sales 
Values—Sites in Detail—Elements of the Plan—Windows—Blinds —Signs—Pavements—Lights, ete. ; 
and is fully illustrated by photographs and plans, while a large number of detail drawings are included. 
In addition, grouped together at the end of the book, there are 35 pages of illustrations of specially 
selected shop-fronts, interiors, plans and detail drawings of shops at home and abroad, with 


descriptive matter. Size: 12} ins. by 9 ins. Price 10s. 6d. Postage 6d. Abroad 1s. 


The principal contents of these books originally appeared in ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal.” 


Published by THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 
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In these flats at Plymouth, for which Barron and Rooke were 


the architects, the floors, balconies, roofs, stairs and the. column 


encasures are reinforced on BRC System. 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


on’ 
CONCRETE 
oa ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. STAFFORD 
The Reinforced Concrete Branch Offices @ LONDON: KING’S BUILDINGS, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Association exists to up- 
hold a high standard in BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, 
Reinforced Concrete 
construction NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BELFAST 
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